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has  received. 
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or  several  decades  there  has  been  marked  increase 
in  mental  illness.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  distress- 
ing human  affliction?  Increase  in  the  complexity  of 
modern  life  and  the  rapid  changes  incident  to  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  doubtless  important 
causes.  Many  frustrations  result  from  these  conditions. 
Ambitions  are  often  thwarted  and  individuals  baffled 
in  their  efforts  to  adjust  to  new  situations.  Much  of 
this  trouble  arises,  however,  because  of  the  intense 
competition  for  material  possessions  beyond  modest 
needs,  and  for  social  prestige,  commonly  spoken  of 
as  "keeping  up  with  (or  outdoing)   the  Jones." 

Incident  to  this  competition  for  worldly  posses- 
sions and  social  distinction  there  goes  very  naturally 
a  decline  in  interest  in  spiritual  values,  especially  in 
the  religious  significance  of  this  term.  Its  meaning 
is  expressed  in  faith  in  God  and  in  the  high  destiny 
possible  to  man,  and  with  this  faith  love  of  God  with 
all  that  the  name  of  God  signifies,  this  includes  love 
of  fellowmen  and  a  desire  to  do  all  in  one's  power 
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toward  realizing  what  the  Lord's  prayer  calls  for, 
"Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven." 

It  may  be  contended  that  religion  itself  has  some- 
times been  a  cause  of  mental  illness.  It  is  true  that 
beliefs  and  practices  passing  under  the  name  of  re- 
ligion have  at  various  times  been  detrimental  to 
individual  well-being  and  obstructions  to  social  prog- 
ress. This  fact  but  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  highest  religious  principles  and  applying 
them  intelligently  to  both  individual  and  social  living. 
The  merits  of  religion  in  human  life  should  not  be 
discounted  because  of  human  ignorance  and  imper- 
fections any  more  than  the  family  should  be  con- 
demned because  it  often  fails  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
successful  family  life.  Rejection  of  institutions  on 
these  grounds  would  deprive  us  of  church  and  state, 
schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  perpetuation  of 
culture,  or  any  other  social  organization  in  the  opera- 
tion of  which  fallible  man  participates.  This  would 
inevitably  lead  to  rapid  regression  instead  of  progres- 
sion, to  loss  of  all  the  social  values  thus  far  attained 
by  mankind. 

That  unsoundness  of  mind  may  be  social  or  polit- 
ical as  well  as  individual  there  is  at  this  time  abundant 
evidence.  The  thought  is  expressed  in  the  remark 
"The  world  has  gone  mad."  It  is  certainly  far  removed 
from  sanity  and  from  the  moral  and  religious  stan- 
dards taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  other  great  religious 
leaders. 

The  forward  look  in  religion  consists  in  better 
understanding  and  correspondingly  better  pfractice 
of  the  great  commandments  stated  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  scriptures  and  often  repeated  in  the  abstract 
by  Jews  and  Christians.  Our  problem  today  is  not 
merely  to  repeat  these  sentiments  but  to  translate 
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them  into  concrete  ideas  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
solution  of  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  our 
time.  This  requires  clear  thinking  and  unselfish  action 
on  our  part.  Both  are  attained  only  through  long  prac- 
tice and  subordination  of  the  undisciplined  self  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  highest  good  of  fellowmen. 
The  First  and  Second  great  commandments  as 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  and  emphatically  reaf- 
firmed in  the  New  Testament,  and,  supplementing 
these,  the  admonition  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
'''Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  hea- 
ven is  perfect"  are  properly  the  goals  of  religious 
striving.  Such  striving  is  the  greatest  of  all  contribu- 
tions to  mental  health,  manifest  in  the  supreme  satis- 
factions of  life  here  and  now,  as  well  as,  according  to 
our  faith,  life  everlasting. 


"Seems  to  me  it's  pretty  cold,  and  the  wind  is  keen  and  sharp," 
complained  a  woman  who  was  sitting  in  the  shade  on  the  north 
veranda.  "Everybody  who  passes  says  it  is  a  nice  day,  but  when 
you  get  out  into  it,  it's  cold  and  nasty." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  called  her  neighbor  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  next  door,  "when  you  are  sitting  in  the  shade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  Come  out  here  into  the  sunshine;  the  yard  is 
full  of  it!" 

One  might  as  well  expect  to  get  into  a  perspiration  sitting 
on  an  iceberg  as  to  realize  true  blessedness  with  a  complaining 
spirit.  Everything  in  nature  is  ordained  to  bring  us  blessings, 
but  if  we  put  on  blue  glasses,  wrap  shadows  about  us,  and  drearily 
sit  on  the  shady  side  of  life,  how  can  we  expect  to  know  much 
about  blessedness?  —  From  Sunshine  Magazine 
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n  a  land  which  honors  its  pioneers 
Abraham  O.  Smoot  exemplifies  the 
highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  the 
pioneer.  During  eighty  years  lived 
on  the  frontier  in  seven  different 


ABRAHAM  0.   SMOOT 

states,  this  stalwart  character  — 
physically  and  mentally — devoted 
his  rare  qualities  of  leadership  to 
accomplish  good  for  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  called  to  preside.  At 
his  funeral  President  George  Q. 
Cannon  paid  him  this  high  tribute: 
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"He  never  failed  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty  assigned  him."  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  the  same 
service,  acknowledged  that  the  life 
of  this  life-long  public  benefactor 
had  been  an  inspiration  and  example 
to  him  by  its  great  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  unsTiaken  fidelity  to  the 
truth. 

Such  leaders  are  needed  in  the 
world  today.  May  it  not  be  that, 
like  President  Smith,  we  also  may 
find  incentive  to  noble  service  by 
consideration  of  his  life. 

Birth  and  Ancestry 

Abraham  Owen  Smoot  was  born 
February  17,  1815  at  "Pleasant 
Home,"  in  Owenton,  Franklin  (now 
Owen)  County,  Kentucky.  He  was 
the  fifth  child  of  George  Smoot  and 
Ann  Rowlett,  who  in  turn  was  the 
daughter  of  "William  Rowlett  and 
Jemima  Owen.  The  latter  had  a 
first  cousin,  Col.  Abraham  Owen, 
a  notable  soldier-pioneer  and  law- 
maker of  Kentucky,  who  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811  led  the  charge  against  the 
Indians  of  Tecumseh  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, and  fell  bravely  fighting, 
"deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  army 
and  by  his  numerous  friends  in 
Kentucky," 

In  December,    1811    the  legisla- 
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ture  of  Kentucky  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  and  others  who  died  at 
Tippecanoe;  and  in  1819,  when  a 
new  county  was  formed,  which  in- 
cluded the  home  of  the  Smoots,  it 
was  named  Owen  County  in  honor 
of  this  popular  hero.  Small  wonder 
that  three  years  and  three  months 
after  the  battle  George  and  Ann 
Smoot  should  name  their  infant  son 
after  his  illustrious  relative.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  Abraham  Owen 
Smoot  seemed  to  inherit  those  ster- 
ling qualities  so  prominent  in  the 
character  of  Abraham  Owen. 

The  first  American  ancestor  on. 
the  paternal  line  was  WilHam  Smute 
or  Smoote,  who  in  the  year  1633 
was  a  boatwright  and  a  member  of 
the  Boatwright  Guild  in  London, 
and  agreed  to  perform  ^0  days  of 
boat-building  in  Virginia.  He  re- 
mained in  the  colony,  fought  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  and 
later  made  his  home  in  Maryland. 
There  four  generations  of  his  de- 
scendants lived  and  died — ^Thomas,"* 
William,"  John,*  George,'  George" 
Smoot,  son  of  George*  Smoot  and 
Anne  Beale,  was  born  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland.  He  possessed 
land  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  which 
he  sold  in  1793  and  migrated  to 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky.  Here 
about  1806  he  married  Ann  Row- 
lett,  who  bore  him  six  children  — 
Nancy  Beale  (md.  John  Freeman) , 
WilHam  Rowlett  (a  physician). 
Reed,  a  farmer  (md.  EHza  Thomas) , 
Martishia  (md.  Samuel  Smith), 
Abraham  Owen,  and  Jemima  (md. 
Hezekiah  Peck) . 

When  the  boy  "Owen"  was  about 
seven  years  old  his  family  moved 


into  southwestern  Kentucky.  His 
father,  a  physician  and  attorney, 
died  in  1823  or  1824.  His  mother 
married,  second,  Levi  Taylor.  When 
the  lad  was  about  thirteen  the  fam- 
ily moved  across  the  Tennessee  bor- 
der, settling  on  Blood  River  in 
Benton  County.  Here  he  grew  into 
a  sturdy  farmer  and  backwoodsman, 
with  little  formal  schooling,  but 
already  in  early  youth  displaying 
remarkable  mental  and  physical 
qualities  which  marked  him  as  a 
future  leader  and  colonizer,  and 
proved  him  to  be  shrewd,  apt  and 
self-reliant. 

Conversion  and  Missionary  Labors 

He  had  just  passed  his  twentieth 
birthday  when  two  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries visited  his  home  on  Blood 
River.  They  were  Elders  David  W. 
Patten  and  Warren  Parrish.  Soon 
these  zealous  advocates  of  the  new 
faith  had  baptized  a  number  of 
persons,  and  organized  a  small 
branch  at  Blood  River.  The  parents 
of  Abraham  O.  Smoot  had  not 
previously  belonged  to  any  church, 
but  now  his  mother,  her  husband, 
and  most  of  the  family  heeded  the 
call  of  the  missionaries  and  entered 
the  Church.  He  himself  was  bap- 
tized by  Elder  Warren  Parrish  March 
22,  1835.  Soon  thereafter  he  was 
ordained  a  Deacon. 

David  W.  Patten  returned  to 
Kirtland  and  Wilford  Woodruff 
succeeded  him  as  companion  to 
Elder  Parrish.  Together  they  tra- 
veled through  several  counties  in 
Tennessee  covering  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
preaching  the  Gospel  daily  and  bap- 
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tizing  another  twenty  converts. 
The  arduous  nature  of  these  mis- 
sionary labors  is  indicated  by  this 
excerpt  from  the  Journal  of  Wil- 
ford   Woodruff: 

"By  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery, 
Elder  Parrish  ordained  me  an  elder, 
and  left  me  to  take  charge  of  the 
branches  that  had  been  raised  up 
in  that  neighborhood.  As  soon  as 
I  was  left  alone  I  extended  my  cir- 
cuit and  labors.  For  a  season  I  had 
large  congregations;  many  seemed 
to  believe,  and  I  baptized  a  num- 
ber. 

"On  the  5  th  of  August  I  had 
an  appointment  at  the  house  of 
Brother  Taylor,  the  step-father  of 
Abraham  O.  Smoot.  I  had  to  cross 
Blood  River,  which  I  had  to  swim, 
in  consequence  of  heavy  rains.  While 
crossing,  my  horse  became  entang- 
led in  a  tree-top,  and  almost 
drowned;  but  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  loose.  We  swam  to  shore 
separately.  He  reached  the  shore 
first,  and  waited  till  I  came  out.  I 
got  into  the  saddle,  went  on  my 
way  in  good  spirits,  and  had  a  good 
meeting." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  life- 
long and  intimate  friendship  be- 
tween Wilford  Woodruff  and  Abra- 
ham O.  Smoot.  The  journal  of  the 
former  records  that  he  "closed  the 
labors  of  the  year  1835  by  eating 
johnny  cake,  butter  and  honey,  at 
Brother  A.  O.  Smoot's. 

"I  spent  the  fore  part  of  Janu- 
ary, 1936,  (the  weather  being  very 
cold) ,  at  the  house  of  A.  O.  Smoot, 
in  Kentucky,  studying  Kirkham's 
English  Grammar.  I  continued  to 
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travel  and  preach  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  baptized  all  that 
would  believe.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary we  held  a  conference  at  the 
house  of  Brother  Lewis  Clapp 
(father  of  Benjamin  L.  Clapp). 
There  were  represented  one  hun- 
dred and  three  members  in  that 
mission.  I  ordained  A.  O.  Smoot 
and  Benjamin  Boyston  elders,  and 
Daniel  Thomas  and  Benjamin  L. 
Clapp  priests.      '''      '■"      '•' 

"After  conference  I  took  Brothers 
Smoot  and  Clapp  with  me  to  preach. 
The  former  traveled  with  me  con- 
stantly till  the  21st  of  April,'  when 
we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  Elder  David  W.  Patten,  who 
had  come  direct  from  Kirtland,  and 
who  had  been  ordained  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  He  gave  us  an 
account  o£  the  endowments  of  Kirt- 
land, the  glorious  blessings  received, 
the  ministration  of  angels,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  seventies,  and  informed  me  that 
I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
second  quorum  of  Seventy.  All 
this  was  glorious  to  me  and  caused 
my  heart  to  rejoice.  On  the  27th 
of  May  we  were  joined  by  Elder 
Warren  Parrish,  direct  from  Kirt- 
land. We  had  a  happy  time  to- 
gether." (Leaves  from  My  Journal, 
p.  22). 

On  May  29  a  conference  was  held 
at  Chalk  Level,  Benton  County, 
Tennessee.  "Elder  Abraham  O. 
Smoot  represented  the  Blood  River 
Branch,  consisting  of  10  members 
in  good  standing."  When  the  con- 
ference ended  Elders  Woodruff  and 
Smoot  labored  in  Kentucky  over  a 
circuit  of  several  hundred  miles.  At 
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intervals  they  met  with  the  other 
two  elders  and  the  saints  in  confer- 
ence. Opposition  increased,  and  the 
elders  were  arrested  and  accused  in 
court.  When  released  from  that 
charge  mobs  gathered  against  them 
and  sought  to  prevent  them  from 
preaching. 

On  July  18  Brother  Woodruff 
relates  that  "I  rode  in  company  with 
A.  O.  Smoot  to  a  ferry  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and,  as  the  ferry- 
man was  not  at  home,  the  woman 
kindly  gave  vfs  permission  to  use  the 
ferryboat.  We  led  our  horses  on 
board,  and  took  the  oars  to  row 
across  the  river.  Brother  Smoot 
never  had  used  an  oar,  and  I  had 
not  done  so  for  some  years,  so  we 
made  awkward  work  of  it.  Soon 
he  broke  one  oar,  and  I  let  another 
fall  overboard,  which  left  us  only 
one  broken  oar  to  get  to  shore  with. 
We  narrowly  escaped  running  into 
a  steamboat.  We  landed  a  great 
distance  below  the  usual  place  with 
a  high  circulation  of  blood  and  blis- 
tered hands;  but  our  horses  leapt 
the  bank,  and  we  went  on  our  way 
to  the  Sandy,  thankful  to  get  off  so 
well." 

On  the  31st  after  these  elders 
had  preached  amid  the  scoff  of  the 
rabble,  a  mob  gathered,  threatened 
them  and  poisoned  their  horses  at 
night.  Brother  Woodruff's  horse, 
which  had  carried  him  thousands 
of  miles  on  missionary  journeys, 
died  in  two  days.  Brother  Smoot's 
horse  recovered. 

Thus  they  continued  their  labors 
until  October  20,  1836,  when  they 
took  leave  of  the  Saints  in  Kentucky 
and  started  for  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Pres- 


idfent  Woodruff  writes:  "We  left 
the  steamer  at  Louisville  on  the 
28  th,  and  spent  nineteen  days  visit- 
ing Eider  Smoot's  relatives,  and 
preaching  among  the  people." 

Visits  to  Kirtland 

Their  arrival  in  Kirtland  on  No- 
vember 25  th  was  for  them  a  memor- 
able occasion.,  Elder  Smoot  then 
first  met  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  other  leaders  of  Latter-day 
Israel.  Elder  Woodruff  has  re- 
corded their  joy  at  entering  the 
Temple: 

"Then  a  more  important  scene 
opened  to  our  view  than  ever  kings 
saw  in  this  generation.  It  was  that 
of  the  Temple  of  Israel's  God.  Our 
visit  to  that  holy  house  was  to  us 
the  crowning  event  of  the  day.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Brothers  Smoot 
and  Parrish.  Each  apartment  of  the 
Temple  was  visited  in  turn^  '•'  '■'  '^ 
In  the  upper  room  We  saw  four 
Egyptian  mummies  and  the  Book 
of  Abraham  written  by  his  own 
hand." 

The  next  day,  the  27th,  was  Sun- 
day, and  in  the  forenoon  they  at- 
tended a  worship  assembly  in  the 
Temple  and  heard  the  Prophet  speak. 
In  the  afternoon  session  both  Elders 
Woodruff  and  Smoot  were  called  to 
the  stand  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembled Saints,  giving  an  account 
of  their  mission  in  the  South,  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  congregation. 

On  December  5  th,  by  advice  of 
the  First  Presidency,  both  began 
studying  Latin  grammar  under 
Professor  Haws.  On  December  20th 
Abraham  O.  Smoot  was  ordained 
a  seventy  by  President  Zebedee  Col- 
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trin  and  made  a  member  of  the  third 
quorum. 

Thus  closely  associated  the  story 
of  one  of  these  friends  continued  to 
be  the  story  of  the  other.  "Meetings, 
spiritual  sessions  and  daily  duties 
filled  up  the  time  to  January  23, 
1837,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
for  Elder  Smoot  to  return  to  his 
home  in  the  South  on  account  of 
his  health.  On  this  day  he  received 
his  patriarchal  blessing  before  leav- 
ing on  the  25  th  for  his  home.  I 
officiated  as  scribe  in  writing  his 
blessing  from  the  mouth  of  Patri- 
arch Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  I  gave 
Brother  Smoot  a  copy  of  it  in  print." 
(Journal  History.) 

"Thou  hast  performed  a  long 
journey  from  the  South  to  this 
place,"  the  patriarch  said,  "accord- 
ing   to   the  will  of   thy   Heavenly 


Father  to  store  thy  mind  with 
knowledge  that  thou  mayest  become 
mighty  in  proclaiming  His  word." 
He  told  Brother  Smoot  that  if  he 
had  sufficient  faith  he  should  be 
made  whole  and  return  to  his  friends 
in  health  and  peace.  Further  he 
promised,  "Thou  shalt  have  great 
wisdom.  Many  shall  seek  wisdom  at 
thy  mouth.  *  *  *  Thou  shalt  have 
much  persecution  on  the  earth,  thy 
enemies  will  seek  thy  life,  but  thou 
shalt  be  delivered  out  of  their  hands 
and  return  to  Zion,  when  thy  la- 
bors in  the  Lord's  vineyard  are 
ended  and  possess  an  inheritance 
with  the  faithful  where  thy  wis- 
dom shall  be  great  and  thy  fame 
known  among  the  Saints." 

The  literal  fulfilment  of  these 
blessings  will  be  shown  in  future 
instalments. 


The  Measuring  Rod 
Melba  Allen 

The  fneasuring-rod  of  man's  true  worth 

Counts  not  the  baubles  of  this  earth 
That  he  has  gathered; —  nor  the  gold 

He  hoards  within  his  coffer's  hold; 
Nor  does  it  count  the  fickle  flame 

Of  adoration,  power  and  fame 
That  are  enticing  to  man's  sight 

And  thus  obscure  our  Father's  light. 
If  we  could  understand  the  plan 

And  know  how  God  measures  a  man, 
We'd  find  that  He  counts  a  contrite  heart 

And  hum-ble  faith  an  integrant  part 
Of  greatness;  That  unselfish  giving, 

That  honest  toil  and  virtuous  living 
Are  major  factors  of  the  rod 

Which  m-easures  m^an  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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X.    Heber  J.  Grant 


I 


n  Heber  J.  Grant's  connection 
with  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  take 
another  step  forward  in  our  exam- 
ination of  that  volume  as  an  in- 
fluence in  human  life. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  AS  A  YOUTH 

The  first  eight  persons  consid- 
ered in  this  series  showed  how  it 
brought  men  and  women  into  the 
Church  from  the  outside,  how  it 
caused  them  to  change  their  reli- 


gion. In  the  case  of  the  ninth — A. 
"William  Lund— we  saw  how  a  read- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Mormon  gave  a 
substantial  footing  for  a  faith  al- 
ready established,  supplied  the  rock 
of  certitude  on  which  to  stand,  so 
to  speak,  instead  of  the  shifting 
sandbar  of  belief. 

The  case  of  Heber  J.  Grant  is 
different  from  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches to  the  Nephite  Record. 
Out  of  his  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  as  we  shall  see,  came  an 
influence  that  was  to  stabilize,  to 
shape,  and  to  direct  his  life,  partly- 
through  one  of  its  characters,  partly 
through  its  spirit. 

The  way  in  which  he  came  to 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the 
first  place  is  so  ordinary  that  many 
would  be  inclined  to  pass  it  by  as  of 
no  value. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
his  uncle,  Anthony  Ivins,  said  to 
him  and  Anthony  Ivins's  son:  "Boys, 
if  you  will  read  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon through  and  give  me  a  pledge 
not  to  skip  any  of  it,  I  will  make 
you  a  present  of  a  ten-dollar  pair 
of  buckskin  gloves." 

A  pair  of  ten-dollar  buckskin 
gloves  in  those  days  was  a  highly 
prized  possession  to  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy.  So  the  two  cousins  began 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
that  very  night. 
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Now,  from  the  time  he  could 
read  unhaltingly  Heber's  mother 
had  urged  him  to  read  the  Nephite 
Record.  She  had  not,  however,  been 
successful  in  getting  him  to  do  so. 
She  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  true 
history.  His  Sunday  School  teacher 
had  told  him  the  same  thing.  And 
so  had  others.  He  believed  them  all, 
of  course,  because  he  knew  them  to 
be  truthful  men  and  women.  Ne- 
vertheless he  had  not  been  interested 
in  finding  out  for  himself  that  this 
was  so — until  the  offer  of  that  ten- 
dollar  pair  of  gloves. 

The  next  day  after  Heber  began 
to  read  the  Book  he  met  his  cousin 
on  the  street.  A  conversation  en- 
sued. 

Heber:  Well,  Tone,  how  many 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  have 
you  read? 

Tone:  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pages!  I  sat  up  until  midnight 
reading  it. 

Heber:  Then  goodbye,  gloves, 
for  Fve  read  only  twenty-five 
pages! 

But  Heber  kept  on  reading.  He 
had  become  interested.  Sometimes 
he  read  only  the  allotted  twenty- 
five  pages  at  a  sitting,  but  at  other 
times,  when  his  interest  increased  to 
the  point  where  he  found  it  hard 
to  quit,  he  read  fifty  or  seventy-five 
pages.  He  had  early  decided  not 
to  go  so  fast  that  he  could  not  get 
the  meaning  of  what  he  read. 

His  cousin,  however,  after  find- 
ing that  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
fellow  contestant,  either  read  spor- 
adically or  went  more  slowly,  and 
so,  without  realizing  it,  he  fell  be- 
hind. 
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Heber  won  the  gloves! 

The  difference  between  the  two 
boys,  it  seems,  lay  in  the  element  of 
interest. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  Heber 
did  his  reading,  he  said  this  many 
years  later:  "I  read  carefully  and 
prayerfully,  and  there  came  to  my 
heart  an  abiding  and  firm  testi- 
mony of  itis  divine  authenticity. 
From  that  day  to  this  its  wonder- 
ful teachings  have  been  a  comfort, 
a  blessing,  and  a  guide  to  me." 

What  did  this  youth  get  out  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon?  Well,  he 
got  two  very  definite   things. 

First  of  all,  he  absorbed  the  spirit 
of  one  of  its  main  characters  — 
Nephi,  the  first  of  this  name.  If 
he  had  received  nothing  but  this, 
it  wouild  have  amply  repaid  the 
effort  and  the  time  he  spent  in  read- 
ing the  Book. 

"I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,"  he  said  in  his  later  man- 
hood, "that  I  read  the  Ufe  of  Nephi 
in  my  youth.  I  fell  in  love  with 
him  then,  and  his  life  has  influ- 
enced mine  for<  good  more  than 
that  of  any  other  character  in  an- 
cient history,  sacred  or  profane — 
save  only  that  of  the  Redeemer  of 
the   world." 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  like  the 
Bible,  abounds  in  characters.  Most 
of  these  characters,  at  least  the  ma- 
jor characters,  as  in  the  Bible  again, 
are  of  the  earnest,  devotional,  fer- 
vid type.  When  all  is  said  that  can 
be  said  of  the  internal  evidence  for 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Nephite 
Record,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
power  shown  there  of  character  de- 
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lineation  is  one  of  the  two  most 
powerful  tests  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Book.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  one  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  name  many  great  world 
stories  that  have  not  lived  to  our 
time  by  reason  of  their  characters 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 

rather  than  their  plot,  or  purpose, 
or  setting.  While  the  characters  of 
that  volume  are  mostly  of  the  same 
general  type,  yet  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  can  be 
found  in  this  class  of  persons  in  our 
modern  life.  That  is,  there  is  es- 
sentially the  same  individuality  in 
them  that  we  may  see  in  the  men 
around  us  who  are  also  religious. 
It  is  not  at  ail  surprising,  there- 
fore,    that    Heber    Grant,    in    his 


youth,  should  have  become  inter- 
ested in  a  character  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  character  should  have  been 
Nephi. 

Nephi's  nature  was  intense.  Per- 
haps this  was  natural  to  him,  but 
it  had  become  more  intense  through 
knowledge.  Nephi  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  we  have  of  the  positive- 
ness  that  always  comes  through 
knowing,  instead  of  merely  believ- 
ing, that  something  is  true.  Knowl- 
edge is  power. 

There  is  something  unique,  too, 
in  Nephi's  approach  to  the  spiritual. 
His  father  had  told  him  (and  told 
his  brothers,  also)  about  a  certain 
vision  which  he  had  had  concerning 
the  family's  removal  to  another  part 
of  the  world.  But,  Nephi,  unlike 
Laman  and  Lemuel,  wished  to  know, 
not  merely  to  believe,  what  his  fa- 
ther had  said.  So  he  went  to  the 
same  source  of  knowledge  that  his 
father  had  done.  The  result  was 
that  he  came  to  know  as  his  father 
had  known.  Faith  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  knowledge. 

This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  way  to  know  spiritual  truth, 
as  it  is  the  only  way  to  know  any- 
thing—through individual  expe- 
rience 

It  was  this  absolute  knowledge 
that  gave,  or  reinforced,  the  posi- 
tive character  of  Nephi. 

Again:  Nephi  was  by  nature,  it 
appears,  highly  endowed  with  de- 
termination, will  power,  assertive- 
ness.  He  never  gave  up.  He  never 
yielded  an  inch  of  the  right,  as  he 
understood  the  right.    And  his  in- 
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domitable  will  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle that  got  in  his  way.  If  he 
had  not  been  religious,  he  would 
have  shown  the  same  trait  in  ma- 
terial things.  As  it  was,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  the  energy 
that  would  have  been  exhibited  in 
agriculture,  or  mechanics,  or  politi- 
cal government.  To  him  nothing, 
either  physical  or  spiritual,  was  im- 
possible. 

He  himself  said,  in  a  passage  that 
President  Grant  has  often  quoted: 
"I  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  no 
commandment  unto  the  children  of 
men,  save  he  shall  prepare  a  way  for 
them  that  they  may  accomplish  the 
thing  which  He  commandeth  them." 
It  is  indeed  a  notable,  pregnant  pas- 
sage. 

One  who  knows  President  Grant 
well  might  wonder  just  how  much 
of  his  intense  nature,  his  positive 
character,  and  his  determination  is 
due  to  his  study  of  the  character 
of  Nephi  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

But  young  Heber  Grant  got  more 
out  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  than 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  important  as 
that  was;  he  got  the  spirit  of  a 
great  book. 

"In  the  darkest  hours,  when  death 
has  entered  my  home,  or  when  fi- 
nancial and  other  troubles  have 
oppressed  me,"  President  Grant  used 
to  write  to  his  grandchildren  who 
were  about  to  be  married,  "I  have 
gone  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  for 
inspiration  and  comfort,  and  have 
never  gone  in  vain." 

The    fourteen  -  year  -  old    Heber 
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could  not  but  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  that  incident  in  the  life 
of  Enos,  where,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Nephi,  he  sought 
the  Lord  in  the  forest  and,  like  Ne- 
phi, received  complete  and  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  of  the  coming  of  the 
Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
In  this  extraordinary  narrative  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, which  may  be  condensed  for 
us  in  this  simple  manner: 

First,  the  necessity  of  our  obtain- 
ing first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  entities;  second,  the  neces- 
sity of  our  ordering  our  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  knowledge, 
whatever  this  may  require;  and, 
third,  the  necessity  of  our  devoting 
our  lives  to  the  service  of  others, 
instead  of  to  ourselves  merely. 

This  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  any  age  and 
country,  and  it  has  never  been  put 
so  compajctly,  so  beautifully,  so 
graphically,  as  in  this  incident. 

Over  and  over  again  President 
Grant  has  said  that,  as  a  boy,  he 
received,  in  answer  to  his.  prayerful 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a 
"testimony"  that  it  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  history  and  not  a  piece 
of  fiction.  It  was  this,  no  doubt, 
that  led  him  to  accept  many  of  its 
statements  and  narratives,  even 
though  there  was  no  explanation  of 
them  that  proved  satisfactory  then. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  says 
President  Grant,  "another  young 
man  who  had  received  a  doctor's 
degree  ridiculed  me  for  believing  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  He  said  he 
could  point  out  two  lies  in  that 
book.   One  was  that  the  people  had 
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built  their  homes  out  of  cement,  in 
which  they  were  very  skillful.  He 
said  there  had  never  been  and  never 
would  be  found  a  house  built  of 
cement  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  because  the  people 
in  that  early  age  knew  nothing  of 
cement.  He  Siaid  that  would  be 
enough  to  make  one  disbelieve  the 
Book. 

"I  said,  *That  does  not  affect  my 
faith  one  particle.  I  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon  prayerfully  and  sup- 
plicated God  for  a  testimony  in  my 
heart  and  soul  of  the  divinity  of  it, 
and  I  have  accepted  it  and  believe 
it  with  all  my  heart.  If  my  children 
do  not  find  cement  houses,  I  expect 
my  grandchildren  will.' 

"Now,  since  that  time,  houses  of 
cement  and  massive  structures  of 
the  same  material  have  been  uncov- 
ered. Not  far  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico there  is  a  monument  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high,  built  of 
cement.  That  was  supposed  to  be 
a  big  hill.  You  could  put  forty  tab- 
ernacles like  this  [the  Salt  Lake 
tabernacle]  inside  of  it.  From  the 
top  of  that  monument  one  can  see 
small  mounds,  and  as  these  mounds 
are  being  uncovered,  they  are  found 
to  be  wonderfully  built  cement 
houses,  with  drainpipes  of  cement, 
showing  skill  and  ability  superior 
almost  to  anything  we  have  today, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  cement  is  con- 
cerned." 

Another  statement  that  this  doc- 
tor made  was  this:  The  voice  of  a 
man  can  only  carry  a  few  hundred 
feet,  and  yet  the  Book  of  Mornion 
teaches  us  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke 
to  the  people,  and  His  voice  was 


heard  all  over  the  land.  'That  is  a 
.lie,'  he  said,  and  'y*'"  know  it.' 

"  'That  is  no  lie,'  I  said.  'Jesus 
Christ,  under  God,  was  the  Creator 
of  this  earth,  and  if  He  had  the 
power  to  create  the  earth,  I  believe 
He  could  arrange  for  His  voice  to 
carry  over  all  the  earth  at  one  and 
the  same  time.' 

"The  radio  is  doing  what?  I  read 
the  other  day  that  a  song  had  been 
heard  nine  thousand  miles  away — 
not  only  every  word  of  it,  but 
every  note.  The  radio  has  proved 
what  I  said." 

Heber  J.  Grant's  faith  had  been 
justified. 

"Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  faith  in  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  I  had  in 
my  youthful  days,  and  that  these 
two  alleged  scientific  facts,  now 
known  to  be  fallacies,  did  not  de- 
stroy my  faith." 

President  Grant  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  one  of  the  greatest  missionary 
tracts  —a  belief  that  is  illustrated 
and  shown  in  the  various  articles  of 
this  series.   He  says: 

"I  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  spirit 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
sionaries. No  man  can  open  that 
book  and  read  it  with  a  prayerful 
heart,  and  ask  God  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  a  testimony  regard- 
ing its  divinity,  but  what  the  Lord 
will  manifest  unto  him  by  His  Spirit 
the  truth  of  the  book  itself.  And 
God  has  performed  it;  He  has  done 
it  in  thousands  of  cases." 
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The  Gospel  Touches  the  Hawaiian 
Hearts 


D 


uring  the  42  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  Captain  James  Cook  (1778),  a 
few    white    adventurers    had    gone 
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there.  In  1820  Christian  mission- 
aries landed,  worked  out  an  alpha- 
bet and  gave  the  people  a  written 
language.  Five  years  after  their 
advent,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
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as  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  lawb 
of  the  kingdom. 

When  Captain  Cook  added  the 
discovery  of  this  group  to  the  great 
list  that  had  followed  his  many 
voyages,  naming  the  islands  after 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  he  estimated 
they  had  a  population  of  400,000. 
Civilization  has  been  a  destructive 
influence.  In  1850  when  the  Elders 
opened  the  mission  it  had  shrunk  to 
about  100,000.  At  present  it  is  back 
to  its  original  figure.  The  1940  cen- 
sus gave  the  islands  423,330  but 
the  native  Hawaiians  numbered 
only  14,246.  However  there  are 
52,445  persons  with  native  blood, 
mixed  with  Caucasian  and  Asiatic 
strains.  The  largest  segment  of  the 
population  is  the  Japanese,  124,3  51. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  matings 
with  strangers,  who  usually  came 
to  the  islands  without  families,  had 
begun.  Many  of  these  were  only  tem- 
porary, but  others  were  genuine 
marriages  and  some  of  the  prominent 
people  came  of  such  unions.  The 
wife  of  Judge  Jonatana  H.  Napela 
and  her  sister,  who  called  out  on  the 
approach  of  George  Q.  Cannon  at 
Wailuku,  as  told  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  both  half  white. 

Judge  Napela  invited  the  stranger 
in  and  introduced  him  to  two  of  his 
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friends,  educated  and  intelligent  na- 
tives. The  moment  Elder  Cannon 
saw  these  three,  he  knew  he  had  met 
the  men  whom  the  Lord  had  shown 
him.  Napela  urged  him  to  stay  over 
Sunday;  and  on  learning  why  he  had 
come  to  the  islands,  invited  him  to 
call  on  Mr.  Conde,  the  Presbyterian 
missionary.  After  the  services  in 
his  church  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, the  pastor  called  Napela  and 
some  of  the  leading  men  together 
and  tried  to  poison  their  minds  with 
his  lies  about  the  people  of  Utah  and 
Joseph  Smith.  Their  questions  that 
evening  made  this  plain  to  the  young 
Elder.  He  refuted  the  falsehoods 
with  the  limited  and  simple  words 
he  possessed,  and  they  wept  at  the 
earnestness  of  his  testimony. 

On  another  Sunday  Elder  Cannon 
accompanied  them  to  Conde's 
church  and  had  an  interesting  and 
important  conference.  He  writes 
that  the  pastor  "delivered  a  most 
abusive  discourse  against  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  our  principles,  in  which 
he  gave  an  entirely  false  statement 
of  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  also 
warned  the  people  against  me.  .  . 

"When  the  services  were  over,  I 
walked  around  to  the  pulpit  where 
he  stood.  He  knew  how  short  a  time 
we  had  been  on  the  islands,  and,  I 
believed,  had  no  idea  I  could  under- 
stand what  he  had  said;  when 
he  saw  me,  therefore,  his  face  turned 
pale,  and  to  me  he  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  been  caught  in  a  mean, 
low  act. 

'T  told  him  I  wanted  to  give  him 
correct  information  regarding  the 
things  he  had  told  the  people  that 
morning,  that  he  might  remove  the 


effects  of  the  lies  which  he  had  re- 
peated to  them;  for,  I  said,  they 
were  base  lies,  and  I  was  a  living 
witness  that  they  were. 

"He  said  he  did  not  believe  they 
were  lies  and  he  should  not  tell  the 
people   anything   different.    .    . 

"I  bore  him  a  solemn  testimony 
respecting  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and 
the  truth  of  the  work,  and  said  I 
would  stand  as  a  witness  against 
him  at_the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
for  having  told  the  people  lies  and 
for  refusing  to  tell  them  the  truth 
when  it  had  been  shown  to  him. 

"Much  more  was  said,  for  our 
conversation  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  and  while  we  conversed 
many  of  the  congregation,  some  of 
whom  imderstood  English,  crowded 
around. 

".  .  .  One  of  those  who  listened 
to  and  understood  this  conversation 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Napela's, 
a  half  white  and  a  circuit  judge, 
and  a  leading  man  on  that  island. 
He  gave  a  report  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  was  very  favorable  to 
me,  and  altogether  I  think  the  mis- 
sionary's  sermon   did   good   .    .   . 

"Another  reason  of  the  sermon 
not  having  so  good  an  effect  was  the 
preacher's  allusions  to  Napela.  He 
had  called  him  by  name,  as  the  man 
at  whose  house  I  stopped,  and  de- 
nounced him.  This  of  course  was 
distasteful  to  Napela's  relatives  and 
friends,  many  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent." 

"Napela  was  not  frightened  by 
what  the  missionary  had  said.  He 
was  threatened  with  removal  from 
his  judgship  and  with  being  cut 
off  from  their  church;  but  he  mani- 
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fested  no  disposition  to  have  me 
leave  his  house.^ 

Nevertheless  Elder  Cannon 
thought  he  should  go  elsewhere  to 
lighten  the  persecution  against  his 
friend.  Carrying  a  letter  to  Napela's 
agent,  a  native  named  Pake,  he  went 
to  Kula  and  began  his  labors  there. 
Again  he  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  a  minister. 

It  happened  that  another  Presby- 
terian named  Green  came  to  Kula 
on  his  quarterly  visit  the  following 
Sunday,  and  Elder  Cannon  was  pres- 
ent at  his  services.  The  whole  ser- 
mon consisted  of  warning  the  na- 
tives against  Mormonism. 

Elder  Cannon  writes:  "After  he 
had  finished,  I  arose  and  told  the  peo- 
ple it  was  best  to  examine  the  gospel 
well,  and  see  what  its  nature  and  re- 
quirements were,  and  also  to  learn 
whether  it  was  in  his  possession  or 
not.  I  then  commenced  to  show 
them  what  the  gospel  was. 

"Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Green  had 
sat  amazed,  as  it  appeared,  at  my 
audacity.  Such  a  thing  as  a  person 
arising  in  a  meeting  and  question- 
ing what  he  had  said,  or  attempting 
to  teach  anything  different,  was 
new  in  his  experience,  and  he  seemed 
so  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak. 
But  when  he  saw  that  I  had  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  they 
were  listening  to  what  I  said,  he 
roused  himself,  opened  a  catechism, 
which  he  called  Ai  o  ka  la,  or  "Food 
of  the  Day"  and  commenced  asking 
people  questions.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  interrupt  me,  and  to  di- 
vert the  minds  of  the  people  from 


what  I  said.  Some  of  his  deacons 
helped  him;  they  answered  his  ques- 
tions In  a  loud  voice,  and  confusion 
began  to  prevail. 

"I  saw  that  no  further  good  could 
be  done  then,  so  I  told  the  congre- 
gation that  I  intended  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  would  have  opportunities 
of  more  fully  explaining  to  them  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
stopped. 

"He  warned  the  people  not  to  en- 
tertain me,  nor  to  salute  me;  if 
they  did,  they  would  be  partakers 
of  my  evil  deeds.  .  . 

"My  speaking  before  Mr.  Green 
had  a  good  effect;  the  people  saw 
that  I  preached  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  I  was  not  afraid 
to  meet  the  preacher."^ 

The  natives  at  Kula  were  very 
poor  and  the  young  Elder  not  de- 
siring to  be  a  burden  to  them  lived 
on  potatoes,  which  grew  there  and 
were  of  very  inferior  quality,  and 
whortleberries.  After  he  sickened  of 
the  berries  he  substituted  molasses. 

He  writes:  "I  well  recollect  how 
I  enjoyed  a  meal  of  'poi'  on  one 
occasion  during  this  time.  The  Kalo 
out  of  which  it  was  made  had  been 
cooked  and  pounded  at  some  dis- 
tance from  there  .  .  .  and  packed 
in  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  called  Ki.  .  . 
It  had  been  warm  when  packed, 
which  .  .  .  had  made  it  sour  and 
maggoty.  But  the  people  had  cooked 
it  over  and  made  it  Into  poi.  .  .  My 
potato  and  molasses  diet  had  re- 
moved all  my  fastidiousness  about 
what  I  ate. 

"But  what  I  lacked  in  food  the 
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Lord  made  up  to  me  in  the  goodly 
degree  of  His  Spirit  which  He  be- 
stowed upon  me.  "What  I  had  to 
eat  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me.  I  was  happy,  and  I  rejoiced  as 
I  never  had  before.  Dreams,  visions 
and  revelations  were  given  to  me, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Spirit 


was  most  sweet  an 


ddel 


ICIOUS. 


»  a 


Meetings  were  held,  the  people 
listened  with  interest  and  two  weeks 
after  the  episode  with  Mr.  Green, 
"five  were  baptized  and  confirmed, 
and  the  Spirit  was  powerfully  poured 
out  upon  all  present;  many  were 
stirred  up  to  repentance,  their  hearts 
were  touched  and  the  tears  coursed 
down  their  cheeks.* 

The  following  Sunday  six  were 
baptized  and  confirmed,  and  eight 
more  soon  joined  the  Church.  Leav- 
ing the  nineteen  members,  Elder 
Cannon  went  to  Keanae  with  Elder 
Keeler  who  had  not  yet  learned  the 
language  but  had  aroused  interest 
in  that  place  by  reading  passages 
from  the  Bible  to  the  people.  He  and 
a  native  hurried  to  Kula  to  invite 
Elder  Cannon  to  come. 

The  way  to  Keanae  was  a  narrow 
trail  through  the  forest,  and  the 
romance  of  the  tropics  deeply 
touched  the  heart  of  the  sensitive 
young  man.  He  had  read  about  but 
never  seen  such  a  profusion  or 
beauty  of  vegetation. 

The  news  of  the  new  religion, 
the  restoration  of  the  gospel,  and 
baptism  by  immersion  had  been 
carried  by  the  natives  from  Kula 


'My  First  Mission,  Chapter  IX. 
*My  First  Mission,  Chapter  X. 


to  other  parts  of  the  islands  and 
great  curiosity  had   been    aroused. 

Elder  Cannon  writes:  "Our  .ar- 
rival at  Keanae  created  excitement. 
The  people  had  been  watching  for 
us,  and  seeing  us  approach  from  a 
long  distance,  had  gathered  to  meet 
us.  Had  we  been  princes  they  could 
not  have  treated  us  with  greater 
consideration  and  honor.  We  ob- 
tained the  Calvinistic  meeting-house 
the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  to  hear 
the  preaching. 

"This  was  on  Wednesday,  and 
from  that  time  until  Monday  we 
were  constantly  speaking,  baptiz- 
ing, confirming  and  counseling  the, 
people.  During  that  time  there  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
baptized.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  powerfully  poured  out;  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  so  well  before  in 
my  life."' 

This  was  the  occasion  of  which 
Elder  Cannon  wrote  of  himself: 
"About  six  weeks  after  he  com- 
menced his  ministry  alone  two  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  a  distant  town 
to  invite  him  to  come  there  and 
preach.  They  had  heard  about  the 
doctrines  he  taught,  and  the  people 
he  had  baptized  and  they  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  the  principles.  He 
returned  with  the  messengers.  A 
large  meeting  house  was  obtained 
in  which  to  preach.  It  was  crowded, 
for  the  people  had  never  before  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  a  Latter-day  Saint.  You 
can  imagine  how  he  felt.   Here  was 
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a  people  anxious  to  hear,  and  yet 
how  weak  he  was,  and  how  full  of 
fear  and  trembling!  When  he  arose 
to  give  out  the  hymn,  the  sound  of 
his  voice  in  that  large  building 
scared  him.  Then  he  prayed,  and 
afterwards  gave  out  another  hymn. 
He  had  called  mightily  upon  God 
for  help.  When  he  commenced  to 
speak  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested 
upon  him  as  it  had  never  done  be- 
fore. The  people  had  faith,  and  their 
hearts  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
truth.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  he 
spoke,  and  he  was  so  carried  away 
in  the  Spirit,  that  he  was  like  a  man 
in  a  trance.  Joy  filled  his  heart  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  wept 
like  children,  and  that  day  was  the 


beginning  of  a  good  work  in  that 
place."' 

On  this  occasion,  as  Elder  Cannon 
related  to  memebrs  of  his  family, 
the  faces  of  the  people  appeared 
white  to  him  as  he  spoke  to  them. 
Words  were  given  him.  He  hardly 
knew  what  he  said  but  the  people 
toild  him  afterwards  that  he  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
in  great  plainness  and  convincing 
power.  In  the  humble  home  of 
Na-lima-Nui  at  Lahaina,  he  had 
received  the  gift  of  interpretation 
of  tongues.  Now  had  come  the  gift 
of  speaking  the  language  of  the 
people. 


"My  First  Mission,  Chapter  I. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  -  CASTLE  BATE  WARD 


Girls,  back  row  from  left  to  right;  La  Rue  Bendall,  Phyllis  Beckstrom,  Alice  Arnett,  La 
Juana  De^'Angles,  Rogina  Craig;  Iront  row:  Norene  Long,  Dorothy  Hardle,  Marie  Gentry, 
""     '  -        ■  ■  -     ■  -       ■         j^jg^    Bishop   Fay   E.    Thatcher,    and  Mrs.   Bessie 


Darlene    Doughtery,    Darlene    Le'wris 
Snow,  teacher. 
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WILLIAM    R.    PALMER 


John  Riggs  Murdock 

xhe  parents  of  John  Riggs  Mur- 
dock were  John  and  JuHa  Clapp 
Murdock.  They  were  living  in  the 
region  of  Kirtland,  Ohio   in   1830 


JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

and  met  there  the  missionaries  of  a 
strange  new  church  called  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Elders  Parley  P.  Pratt 
and  Sidney  Rigdon  taught  them  its 
doctrines  and  told  them  the  story  of 
Joseph  Smith.    They  believed  and 


accepted  gladly  the  new  faith  and 
were  baptized  into  the  Church  be- 
fore it  was  one  year  old.  The  son, 
John  R.  was  then  only  four  years 
of  age. 

The  mother  sometime  after,  gave 
birth  to  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  were  named  Joseph  and  Julia. 
Then  the  mother  died  and  Emma 
Smith,  wife  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
took  the  two  motherless  infants  to 
rear.  The  boy  died  in  infancy  but 
Julia  grew  up  and  was  married  from 
the  home  of  Emma  Smith. 

This  connection  brought  the  Mur- 
docks  into  close  association  with 
the  Prophet  and  his  family  and  the 
young  John  R.  went  to  the  home 
often  to  see  his  little  brother  and 
sister.  It  was  not  often  that  he 
found  the  Prophet  home  for  al- 
ready the  Saints  were  having  troub- 
les and  Joseph  was  forced  frequently 
to  retire  into  seclusion.  But  the  boy 
gained  impressions  of  the  Prophet 
that  could  never  be  shaken,  and, 
young  though  he  was,  the  Lord  gave 
him  a  testimony  that  Joseph  was  a 
true  Prophet.  That  testimony  be- 
came the  guiding  light  of  his  life. 

By  the  time  he  was  six  years  old 
the  family  were  living  in  Jackson 
'  County,  Missouri.  Mobbings  of  the 
Saints  were  going  on  there  and 
young  John  R.  saw  men  whipped, 
homes    and   fields    burned,    and    he 
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saw  his  people  fleeing  for  their  lives. 
The  boy  learned  very  early  in  life 
that  obedience  to  one's  conscience 
might  cost  much  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering and  the  loss  of  all  a  man's 
earthly  possessions.  But  he  learned 
also  that  self-respect  could  not  be 
attained  on  any  other  terms. 

From  Jackson  County  the  Mur- 
dock  family  moved  to  a  town  named 
Commerce  in  Illinois  and  were 
among  the  first  to  settle  on  land 
purchased  by  the  Church  from 
Squire  Daniel  H.  Wells.  They  were 
living  there  when  the  name  of  the 
city   was   changed   to  Nauvoo. 

The  Murdocks  went  through  all 
the  epxeriences  of  building  that 
beautiful  city  and  the  boy,  John  R., 
broke  prairie  land,  worked  on  the 
mansion  house  and  on  the  temple. 
During  those  years  he  kept  vp  his 
visits  to  the  Smith  home  and  had 
many  conversations  with  the  Pro- 
phet which  he  remembered  and 
prized  all  his  life.  The  Murdocks 
were  among  the  Saints  who  were 
driven  from  the  ill-fated  city  in 
February,  1846.  The  assassination 
of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  shook  John 
R.  deeply  but  did  not  affect  his 
faith  or  his  testimony. 

He  was  twenty  years  old  when 
Brigham  Young  at  Mt.  Pisgah  in 
Iowa,  called  for  volunteers  to  join 
the  Mormon  Battalion  in  the  war. 
with  Melxco.  He  enlisted,  and,  as 
a  member  of  that  famous  organiza- 
tion, made  that  longest  march  of 
infantry  on  record  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mustered  out  of  service  on  July 
17,  1847  he  with  a  few  other  Mor- 
mon soldiers  went  northward  up 
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the  California  coast  to  intercept  the 
road  that  led  eastward  to  the  States. 
They  wanted  to  return  to  the  body 
of  the  Church  which  at  that  time 
was  still  on  the  march. 

In  Sacramento  the  soldiers  met 
Sam  Brannan  who  told  them  that 
President  Brigham  Young  was  set- 
tling the  saints  in  the  Great  Basin 
which  he  regarded  as  a  great  mis- 
take. He  told  them  that  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  there  was  frost 
every  month  in  the  year,  that  the 
ground  must  be  Irrigated  but  the 
water  was  so  cold  that  the  seed  froze 
in  the  earth.  Brannan  wanted  the 
boys  to  remain  in  California  with 
him. 

The  boys,  however,  came  on  and 
joined  their  families  Oct.  12,  1847 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  John  R.  Mur- 
dock  being  a  single  man  worked  with 
his  father,  helped  build  a  home  for 
the  family  in  the  Old  Fort,  broke 
up  some  land  and  hauled  in  the 
winter's  supply  of  wood.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  who  were  in 
Salt  Lake  City  that  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  he  was  one 
of  a  relief  train  sent  out  on  the 
Plains  to  assist  President  Young  and 
his  family  over  the  mountains  and 
in  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the 
President. 

This  rugged  and  willing  young 
man  was  sent  to  the  Plains  so  many 
times  to  help  those  who  needed  as- 
sistance that  it  almost  became  a 
habit  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  went  in  18  56  to 
rescue  the  ill-fated  hand-cart  com- 
pany. To  him,  perhaps,  is  due  much 


PIONEERS     Of     SOUTHERN     UTAH 


of  the  credit  for  getting  that  com- 
pany through  at  all.  One  cold 
evening  as  they  neared  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  the  snow  was 
deep,  the  animals  tired  and  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  to  stop  and  make 
camp. 

There  was  no  feed  for  the  animals 
and  Brother  Murdock  felt  that  they 
would  be  in  worse  condition  in  the 
morning  than  they  were  that  night 
and  that  if  they  did  not  get  over 
the  top  that  night  they  might  not 
be  able  to  move  the  outfits  at  all 
the  next  morning.  He  insisted  that 
they  make  the  struggle.  Putting  all 
the  cattle  on  the  three  lead  wagons 
and  men  walking  ahead  to  paw 
down  the  deep  drifts  they  broke 
through  to  the  summit  and  a  mile 
beyond  where  there  was  a  little 
shelter  and  feed.  Then  the  teams 
were  taken  back  to  bring  the  other 
wagons  over.  They  had  gone  through 
snow  drifts  that  were  ten  feet  deep. 
More  snow  fell  that  night  but  when 
camp  moved  the  next  day  it  was  on 
a  downhill  grade  and  they  came 
through  without  further  trouble. 

John  R.  Murdock  was  sent  by  the 
Church  eleven  times  to  the  Missouri 
River  as  captain  over  companies  to 
bring  poor  saints  to  Zion.  Among  his 
passengers  on  some  of  these  trips 
were  two  young  ladies,  Mary  Ellen 
Wolf  enden  and  May  Bain,  who  later 
became  his  second  and  third  wives. 
It  is  said  that  he  brought  more  con- 
verts across  the  Plains  than  any 
in  the  Church  and  his  outfits  al- 
ways came  through  in  good  shape. 

As  captain  of  the  "BYX"  (Brig- 
ham  Young  Express)  in  1857,  with 
six  men  and  three  light  wagons  he 


took  the  U.  S.  Mail  and  Express 
through  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Independence,  Missouri,  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  in  fifteen  days  on  grass 
feed  and  without  change  of  horses. 
That  average  of  eighty  miles  a  day 
was  accomplished  by  breaking  each 
day  into  four  twenty-mile  drives 
with  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  between 
each.  That  record  was  never 
equalled  again  with  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles. 

Due  to  the  Utah  "War  which  flared 
up  at  that  time  the  Government 
cancelled  the  BYX  Company's  mail 
contract  and  John  R.  returned  to 
Utah  with  an  emigrant  train.  On 
the  road  he  came  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  Johnston  Army  sol- 
diers and  heard  their  boast  and  their 
plans  to  destroy  the  Mormons  in 
Utah. 

At  Devils  Gate  he  conveyed  the 
information  he  had  gathered  to 
General  Robert  T.  Burton  who  gave 
him  a  message  to  take  with  all  speed 
to  Governor  Young  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Riding  day  and  night  John 
R.  made  the  340  miles  in  four  days. 
On  another  occasion  he  carried  a 
message  for  Governor  Young  one 
hundred  fifteen  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  riding  the  same  horse 
through. 

Brother  Murdock's  first  wife  was 
Miss  Almira  Lott,  daughter  of  a 
man  for  whom  he  had  worked  back 
in  Nauvoo  days.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1849  and  in  1851  the  young 
couple  took  up  their  home  in  Lehi, 
a  new  town  that  was  just  being  set- 
tled. His  sterling  qualities  were  soon 
recognized  and  the  people  elected 
him  Mayor  of  the  city.    Under  his 
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administration  a  canal  was  dug 
across  the  valley  to  convey  the  wa- 
ter of  the  American  Fork  Creek  to 
Lehi,  the  largest  irrigation  project 
that  had  ever  been  undertaken  up 
to  that  time  in  Utah. 

John  R.  Murdock  became  ac- 
quainted first  with  Southern  Utah 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  He  was 
one  of  fifty  men  sent  with  Parley 
P.  Pratt  to  locate  places  for  settle- 
ments of  the  Saints  "in  the  south 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Israel." 
He  participated  in  the  dedication  of 
two  cites  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
which  a  year  later  became  the  set- 
tlements of  Parowan  and  Cedar 
City. 

The  city  of  Beaver  was  settled  in 
1856.  Factional  troubles  developed 
.  there  which  made  it  advisable  to  send 
a  Church  leader  in  from  the  outside 
to  heal  the  wounds.  John  R.  Mur- 
dock was  the  man  selected  for  that 
important  calling.  He  was  ordained 
a  Bishop  by  President  Young  in  1 864 
and  sent  to  Beaver  to  preside  and 
make  his  home.  His  tact  and  faith 
and  energy  soon  won  the  confidence 
of    all    and   he    was    their    beloved 


leader  as'long  as  he  lived.  When  the 
Beaver  Stake  was  organized  he  be- 
came its  President,  was  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  represented  the 
County  in  the  Legislature  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  strong 
men  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Utah. 

Generosity  was  a  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  this  great  man.  He 
headed  almost  every  subscription 
list,  promoted  many  worthy  enter- 
prises, spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
trying  to  establish  the  Murdock 
Academy  in  Beaver  and  he  made 
large  contributions  to  the  temples 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Saint  George  and 
Manti.  He  was  noted  as  a  lover 
and  breeder  of  fine  livestock,  es- 
pecially horses.  He  always  rode  a 
fine  saddle  horse  and  drove  a  fine 
team.  He  would  have  no  other, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  could  get 
everything  out  of  a  horse  in  the  way 
of  service  that  there  was  in  him  and 
without   injuring   the   animal. 

This  great  man  was  born  Sept. 
13,  1826  in  Orange  County,  Ohio 
and  died  Nov.  13,  1913  at  Milford, 
Beaver  County,  Utah. 


^^.^^ 


WHAT  A  CHILD  SEES 
Christie  Lund  Coles 

She  tells  me  of  the  fairies  she  has  seen, 
She  tells  me  how  they  looked  and  what  they  wore, 
She  says  that  she  has  seen  them  on  the  grass 
And  in  the  fire  when  lying  on  the  floor; 

She  tells  me  many  things  that  seem  untrue , — 
Yet,  I  who  am  so  grown-up  and  so  wise 
How  can  I  doubt  the  things  she  may  have  seen 
With  a  child's  clean  eyes} 
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,  .eligion  is  the  only  unifying  and 
ever  present  force  which  can  help 
to  solve  the  inevitable  moral  and 
intellectual  conflicts  of  parents, 
children  and  society  at  large.  In 
a  world  of  change  and  rebellion  to 
authority,  God  is  the  only  fixed 
point.  There  is  no  rational  substi- 
tute for  the  supernatural  power 
which  the  unquestioned  belief  in 
a  divine  being  and  a  divine  moral 
order  confers. 

The  child  upon  whom  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as  a  supreme  arbiter  of 
good  and  evil,  has  been  impressed 
early  in  life  has  already  acquired 
the  basic  motive  in  developing  good 
habits.  The  basis  for  his  actions,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  likes  and  dis- 
likes because  one  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  might  like  to  disobey 
his  Mother,  but  he  knows  that  it 
is  wrong.  He  might  not  like  to  re- 
turn all  the  change  from  a  pur- 
chase, but  he  knows  that  it  is  right. 
He  might  not  like  to  be  unselfish 
with  his  playmates,  but  he  knows 
that  he  should  be.  The  child  de- 
velops a  good  personality  by  having 
to  do  many  things  which  he  does 
not  do  naturally,  but  perhaps  ac- 
tually dislikes. 

Children  inevitably  resent  disci- 
pline, and  their  inertia  in  acquiring 
desirable   habits    needs    every    pos- 


sible influence  to  overcome  it.  The 
rearing  of  children  is  a  task  of  such 
magnitude,  one  so  baffling  in  its 
contradictions  that  parents  usually 
need  every  iota  of  help  they  can  ob- 
tain. The  belief  in  God,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  gives  parents  a  certainty 
and  an  authority  with  their  children 
which  they  otherwise  lack.  Disci- 
plined minds  are  not  born,  they  are 
acquired  by  training.  Moral  Person- 
altiy  is  not  born,  it  is  developed  by 
practice.  The  greatest  'and  most 
authentic  book  on  personality  is 
still  the  Bible.  The  Sunday  School 
and  the  Church,  do  help  to  inculate 
the  basic  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,  selfish  and  unselfish  action 
in  the  growing  child.  They  help  to 
establish  the  basic  belief  in  God  and 
a  divine  moral  order  as  the  source 
of  these  concepts.  They  are,  there- 
fore, of  incalculable  assistance  to 
parents  and  Society  in  giving  chil- 
dren the  necessary  foundation  for 
developing  good  characters  and  per- 
sonalities. 

The  strategic  time  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  subordinate  their  impulses 
to  higher  values  is  when  they  are  too 
young  to  understand,  but  not  too 
young  to  accept.  When  parents  de- 
cide not  to  send  their  children  to 
Sunday  School  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
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they  are  adopting  a  principle  which,  mandment,  that  you  shall  teach  one 
if  generally  applied,  is  ruinous.  For  another  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
by  the  time  children  have  learned  dom.  Teach  ye  diligently  and  my 
what  it  is  all  about  it  is  often  too  grace  shall  attend  you,  that  you  may 
late  for  them  to  do  much  about  it.  be  instructed  more  perfectly  in 
Many  valuable  years,  in  which  they  theory,  in  pri(nciple,  in  doctrine, 
should  have  been  acquiring  unques-  in  the  law  of  the  gospel,  in  all  things 
tioning  habits  of  right  conduct  have  that  pertain  unto  the  kingdom  of 
been  wasted.  God,  that  are  expedient  for  you  to 
Teaching  and  preaching  the  gos-  understand;  of  things  both  in  hea- 
pel  is  a  serious  and  important  task.  ven  and  in  the  earth,  and  under  the 
Heavy  demands  are  made  of  the  earth;  things  which  have  been, 
teachers  who  have  their  hearts  in  things  which  are,  things  which  must 
their  work.  To  be  able  to  meet  the  shortly  come  to  pass;  things  which 
problems  that  arise  and  do  them  are  at  home,  things  which  are 
justice  requires  prayerful  concentra-  abroad;  the  wars  and  the  perplexi- 
tion,  extensive  reading  and  sound  ties  of  the  nations,  and  the  judg- 
common  sense.  You  must  be  pre-  ments  which  are  on  the  land  and  a 
pared.  In  the  Doc.  &Cov.  88:77-79  knowledge  also  of  countries  and  of 
we  read,  "I  give  unto  you  a  com-  kingdoms." 

EVERY  NIGHT 

Zelda  Davis  Howard 

"Bless  him,  dear  Father,  bless  him, 
Radiate  his  soul  with  light, 
May  he  jind  peace  in  sleep 
Wherever  he  is  tonight. 

Caress  and  keep  him  for  tis, 
Grant  him  courage  of  heart, 
Ev'ry  day  in  ev'ry  way 
May  his  be  a  noble  part. 

Oh,  and  may  he  not  be  changed 
From  what  he  tised  to  be. 
Keep  hell,  and  hate,  and  war, 
From-  contaminating  joy. 

Guard  him,  our  son,  dear  Father, 
Throughout  this  long,  dark  night. 
And  bless  those  of  his  comrades  ' 

With  hope  and  faith  and  light — Amen." 
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'NE  of  the  first  steps  toward 
success  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
is  the  recognition  of  the  class  as  a 
social  .  factor  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils.  Young  people  love  to  be 
together,  doing  things  in  which  they 
have  a  common  interest,  and  what 
can  be  finer  than  to  make  the  class 
a  sort  of  small  fraternity  through 
which  some  of  these  social  interests 
are  satisfied? 

A  certain  young  man,  recently 
returned  from  a  mission,  was  as- 
signed an  intermediate  group  of 
boys  and  girls.  This  happened  to  be 
a  group  with  which  several  other 
teachers  had  had  some  difficulty; 
and  at  best,  it  was  not  regarded  as 
an  easy  assignment.  But  the  new 
teacher  regarded  each  member  as 
being  of  enough  importance  to  be 
his  personal  friend;  and  within  a 
few  weeks  the  entire  ward  was  hear- 
ing about  a  wonderful  Sunday 
school  class  from  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves. 

First,  there  were  visits  to  the 
teacher's  home.  These  were  pleasant 
and  informal  occasions,  bringing  the 
entire  group  into  a  close  bond  of 
friendship.  Then  someone  suggested 
a  taffy  pull  at  one  of  the  homes, 
and  the  idea  was  carried  out  a  few 
weeks  later  with  great  success.  The 
rest  was  easy.  There  was  a  hike 
into  the  hills,  a  swimming  party, 


a  skating  party,  and  an  evening 
when  the  class  went  to  a  picture 
show  together.  By  this  time  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  had  formed  them- 
selves into  one  of  the  choicest  friend- 
ship groups  of  their  experience. 
Needless  to  say,  they  never  missed 
Sunday  School  if  they  could  help  it. 

When  the  teacher  was  confined 
to  the  hospital  for  a  brief  period, 
the  class  responded  immediately, 
bringing  him  flowers  and  books, 
and  what  was  even  more  important, 
their  faith  and  prayers. 

This  teacher  is  now  in  the 
armed  forces,  but  letters  and  other 
expressions  of  good  will  still  fol- 
low him.  Perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  events,  his  interests  and  duties 
will  tsake  him  elsewhere,  and  he 
may  never  again  take  charge  of  the 
little  group;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  boys  and  girls  will  never 
forget  him,  and  they  will  cherish 
forever  the  bond  of  fellowship  de- 
veloped among  themselves,  and  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  they  re- 
ceived during  this  short  period. 

This  is  merely  one  example  of 
socializing  the  Sunday  School  class. 
Thousands  of  others  could  probably 
be  found;  yet  we  too  often  are  con- 
tent to  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
brief  period  Sunday  morning.  Then, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  restless,  and 
— More  on  page  446 
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'ae  of  the  unforgetable  sights  on  the  road  to  St.  George, 
in  Southern  Utah,  as  one  approaches  the  town  from  the  north  at 
night,  is  the  Temple  illuminated.  The  scene  is  almost  as  im- 
pressive in  the  day,  on  account  of  the  red  bluffs  to  the  north, 
the  volcanic  ridges  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  Rio  Virgin 
River  flowing  through  the  valley. 

Located  in  a  mild  climate,  the  town  is  quiet,  beautiful,  and 
well  suited  as  a  retreat  from  the  snow,  frost,  and  cold  of  the 
northern  part  of  Utah.  The  place  was  named  for  George  A.  Smith, 
counselor  to  President  Young.  It  was  settled  in  1861.  The  au- 
thorities wanted  to  know  if  cotton  would  grow  there. 

By  the  time  they  were  ready  for  their  first  Utah  Temple, 
the  Saints  had  been  in  the  Territory  twenty-four  years.  In  the 
meantime  the  Endowment  House,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  had  been 
used  for  the  ordinances  which  are  usually  performed  in  the  Tem- 
ple. But  in  1871  President  Young  said  that  the  time  had  come 
to  build  a  Temple  in  St.  George. 

The  foimdation  gave  considerable  trouble.  As  the  men  dug 
down  into  the  e^rth,  alkali  springs  made  their  appearance.  So, 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  solid  foundation  of 
rock,  pounded  down  by  home-made  pile  drivers,  was  laid.  It 
proved  a  lesson,  this  job:  that  one  must  look  to  the  foundation 
and  that  one  must  not  let  a  problem  beat  him. 

The  building  cost  half  a  million  dollars.  Ground  was  broken 
in  1871,  and,  on  April  6,  1877,  four  months  before  the  death  of 
President  Young,  the  Temple  was  dedicated  by  President  Daniel 
H.  "Wells.  President  Wells  prayed,  among  other  things,  that 
"the  nature  of  the  destructive  elements  in  the  soil"  under  the 
house  might  be  "changed,"  so  that  the  building  might  stand. 
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A  S^tp piemen f  to  Lesson  45  in  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  Manual 

X  he  book  of  Habakkuk  opens  with 
the  simple  statement: 

The  burden  which  Habakkuk 
the  prophet  did  see  (1:1). 

The  Hebrew  word  "massa"  or 
"burden"  as  we  translate  it  stamps 
the  prophecy  as  a  grave  utterance, 
for  the  word  is  placed  only  before 
prophecies  of  a  threatening  nature. 
(Cf.  Nahun  1:1;  Isa.  13:1;  15:1; 
17:1;  19:1,  etc.)  Most  prophets 
denounced  the  sins  of  the  Hebrews; 
it  remained  for  Habakkuk  to  em- 
phasize the  violence  and  excesses 
of  Judah's  oppressors,  the  Chal- 
deans. Habakkuk  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  us  because  he  challenged  the 
Lord.  His  challenge  in  its  essentials 
is  this:  Why  does  the  Lord  permit 
evil? 

How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  I  cry. 

And  Thou  wilt  not  hear? 

I  cry  out  unto  Thee  of  violence, 

And  Thou  wilt  not  save. 

Why  dost  Thou  show  me  iniquity, 

And  beholdest  mischief  ?  (1:2,3). 

Habakkuk  thoroughly  deprecates 
the  Lord's  apparent  indifference  to 
evil,  for  excesses  and  injustices  reign 
on    every   hand,    "the   law   is    be- 


numbed    [paralyzed]     and    justice 
doth  never  go  forth  (1:4)." 

Many  individuals  are  shocked  at 
the  presumption  of  another  in  thus 
challenging  God.  Let  us  hasten  to 
explain  that  Habakkuk  is  not  cry- 
ing against  God,  but  to  Him.  One 
of  the  glories  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  fact  that  it  portrays  the  Lord 
as  a  being  who  is  willing  to  enter- 
tain challenges. 

Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, 
Saith  the  Lord  (Isa.  1:18). 

In  our  modern  scriptures  the 
same  spirit  prevails. 

Wherefore,  hearken  and  I  will 
reason  with  you,  and  I  will  speak 
unto  you  and  prophecy,  as  unto 
men  in  days  of  old.  And  I  will 
show  it  plainly. 

—  D.&C.  45:15,  16. 

Now,  when  a  man  reasoneth 
he  is  understood  of  man,  because 
he  reasoneth  as  a  man;  even  so 
will  I,  the  Lord,  reason  with  you 
that  you  may  understand. 

—  D.  &C.  50-12. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  parenthet- 
ically that  religions  usually  begin  to 
get  hardening  of  the  arteries  when 
their  several  leaders  fail  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  these  scriptures. 
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Habakkuk  understood  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Lord  to  reason  with 
him  in  his  difficulty.  That  fact  he 
never  once  doubted.  But  he  won- 
dered why  the  Lord  tolerated  evil 
so  long  and  what  the  final  issue 
would  be.  "Wicked  men  circumvent 
or  beleaguer  the  righteous  and  per- 
vert justice;  why,  then,  does  not  the 
Lord  intervene? 

The  problem  of  Habakkuk  is  one 
now  facing  the  world.  Most  of  us 
have  asked  ourselves  during  the 
present  world  crisis  why  it  is  that 
God  permits  terrible  barbarities  and 
wanton  slaughter  to  go  on.  Aren't 
the  deaths  of  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  the  maiming,  spirit  and 
body,  of  countless  other  millions  a 
sufficient  sacrifice  to  justify  the 
Lord's  intervention?  Most  of  us 
can  find  some  rational  answer  or 
justification  for  the  destruction  of 
the  very  wicked,  but  why  are  the 
righteous  allowed  to  perish  with 
them  over  so  long  a  time? 

The  Lord  answered  Habakkuk  by 
pointing  out  that  He  was  raising  up 
the  Chaldeans,  "that  bitter  and  im- 
petuous nation,"  to  scourge  his 
people.  (1:5-11).  The  Lord's  full 
description  of  the  Chaldeans  is  truly 
frightening. 

His  response  to  Habakkuk's  ques- 
tions may  have  given  the  prophet 
some  satisfaction,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  in  him  an  even  greater  moral 
problem.  Assuming  that  the  Lord 
has  raised  up  the  Chaldeans  "for 
judgment"  and  "for  rebuke"  (vs. 
12),  why  should  He  make  use  of 
such  treacherous  foes  to  drag  down 
men  more  righteous  than  them- 
selves "Hke  fish  of  the  sea,  like 
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creeping  things  that  have  no  ruler 
(vs.  14)  ?"  Habakkuk  says  very 
pointedly:  'Wherefore  lookest  Thou 
[unheeding]  on  treacherous  men, 
art  silent  when  the  wicked  swallows 
the  more  righteous  than  he  (vs. 
13)  ?"  The  prophet  finds  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  reconcile  in  his 
own  mind  the  purity  of  God  (vs. 
1 3 )  on  the  one  hand  and  the  calcu- 
lated viciousness  of  the  Chaldeans 
on  the  other. 

In  our  own  age  we  similarly  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  of  God  with  the 
premeditated  treachery  of  a  Hitler, 
a  Mussolini,  or  a  Tojo.  Why  does 
He  use  such  instruments  to  bring 
judgments  on  more  righteous  peo- 
ples? 

In  pondering  his  moral  problem 
Habakkuk  feels  that  the  Lord's 
judgments  can  only  be  of  limited 
duration. 

Shall  he  [the  Chaldean]  therefore 

empty  his  net, 
And     continually     slay     nations 

without  sparing?   (1:17) 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  his  prob- 
lem is  found  by  Habakkuk  only 
when  he  mounts  the  watchtower  of 
faith;  his  world  may  be  in  ruins 
round  about  him,  but  he  returns  to 
a  firm  confidence  in  God's  provi- 
dence (2:1). 

Upon  my  watch-tower  will  I 
stand. 

And  station  myself  upon  the  ram- 
part, 

And  watch  to  see  what  He  says 
to  me, 

What  reply  I  get  to  my  plea. 


THE     PROPHET     HABAKKUK 


The  Lord  answers  him  by  vision 
and  tells  him  not  to  doubt  its  ful- 
filment (2:2-4).  Habakkuk  finds 
the  key  to  his  riddle  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Behold,  puffed  up,  unscrupulous 
is  his  [the  Chaldean's]  soul  in 
him; 

But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
faithfulness   (2:4). 

Here  we  have  enunciated  one  of 
the  great  moral  principles  of  true 
religion,  namely,  that  arrogant,  vain, 
wicked  and  despotic  powers  by  their 
very  nature  must  fall,  but  that  the 
righteous,  if  steadfast,  shall  survive. 
Habakkuk  says  in  effect:  "Let  a 
righteous  man,  however  baffled  his 
faith  be  by  the  hard  experiences  of 
Hfe,  hold  fast,  loyal  to  God  and 
duty,  and  he  shall  live." 

In  our  own  time  we  may  take  to 
heart  the  following  lessons  from  Ha- 
bakkuk: 

1.  God  loves  an  enquiring  mind 
and  is  willing  to  reason  with  man. 
The  use  of  reason  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

2.  The  Lord  may  seem  at  times 
indifferent  to  the  evil  that  goes  on 
in  the  world;  in  reality  He  is  not. 
Time  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
man  will  prove  the  point.  History 
provides  an  exacting  test. 

3.  If  a  man  is  prone  to  be  skep- 


tical (Habakkuk  was  skeptic  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  term.  Not  the 
coarsest  but  the  finest  temperaments 
are  exposed  to  skepticism),  bold  or 
provoked,  let  him  not  forsake  his 
faith  fulness.  Here  is  a  clarion  call 
to  many  fine  intellectual  souls  who 
remain  aloof  from  participation  in 
religious  activities  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

4.  The  faithfulness  which  Ha- 
bakkuk calls  for  is  rather  the  "tem- 
per which  faith  produces  of  endur- 
ance, steadfastness,  integrity,"  as 
George  Adam  Smith  has  so  beauti- 
fully told  us. 

Suggestions  for  further  study: 

1 .  Study  and  comment  on  the  use 
of  Habakkuk's  statement  (2:4)  by 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Rom.  1:17;  Gal. 
3:11.  Cf.Heb.  10:37,  38.  Compare 
also  Hab.  1:5  with  Acts  13:41. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  state- 
ments: 

Synonyms'.  "Skeptic  and  skepticism 
Synonyms:  Skeptic  and  skepticism 
imply  the  attitude  of  the  doubter 
who  suspends  judgment  because  he 
knows  the  limitations  of  the  human 
reason." 

b.  Habakkuk  illustrates  for  us  a 
coimmonplade  of  rdligious  doubt: 
that  problems  arise  and  become  se- 
vere or  rigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  and  delicacy  of  a  man's  con- 
ception of  God. 
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I  FOLD  MY  ARMS  AND  BOW  MY  HEAD 


Anna   Johnson 


Alexander  Schreiner 
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1.  I      fold    my    arms    and      bow    my    head,       I'm 
'2.  I      fold    my    arms    and      close    my    eyes,        I'm 
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be,       Come  fold  your  arms,  Come 
good  as      I       can         be,        Com~e  fold  your  arms.  Come 
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fold  your    arms,    And    bow  your  head  like 
fold  your    arms.    And  close  your  eyes  like 
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^acfamental  rvludic  and  Ljetn  fof   f lovemb 


Prelude 


Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


Moderato.     Soft  8  ft.  stops 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  71,  Stanza  3) 

I  come  to  Thee,  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 

Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee. 

—  J.  L.  Townsend 


Postlude 


Add  soft  4  ft. 
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WAKD  FACULTY  MEETINGS 
Purpose  of  Faculty  Meetings 

Because  of  wartime  limitations, 
the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  has  designated 
a  Faculty  Meeting  to  replace  two 
previous  meetings,  and  a  possible 
third,  in  wards  throughout  the 
Church.  It  combines  the  functions 
of  the  former  monthly  Union  Meet- 
ing and  the  monthly  ward  Report 
and  Business  Meeting.  The  Faculty 
Meeting  should  be  conducted  at 
least  once  each  month  in  each  ward, 
and  where  it  is  held  weekly  before 
Sunday  School  without  conflict 
with  Priesthood  Meeting,  it  may  be 
merged  with  a  third,  the  Prayer 
Meeting.  The  Faculty  Meeting  has 
a  twofold  purpose:  first,  it  is  a 
teacher  improvement  meeting  for 
teachers  in  service,  and  second,  it 
is  a  business  meeting  for  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  Sunday  School. 

Suggested  Agenda 
The    General    Board's    suggested 
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agenda  for  the  Faculty  Meeting  is: 

1.  Song 

2.  Prayer 

3 .  The  Teacher  Improvement  les- 
son, 45  minutes,  may  be  in  one 
group  or  in  three  groups 

a.  Junior   Sunday   School   and 
Second  Intermediate 

b.  Junior,    Advanced    Jxmior, 
Senior,  Advanced  Senior 

c.  Gospel  Message,  Genealogy 
and  Gospel  Doctrine 

4.  Business  and  Reports,  15  min- 
utes or  longer 

*>.  Prayer 

(Social  and  refreshments,  or  eith- 
er, if  not  held  on  Sunday) 

Instructor  Outline 

Under  Item  3  of  the  agenda,  note 
that  this  is  the  presentation  of  the 
outline  contained  in  the  Ward  Fac- 
ulty Meeting  Department  of  The 
Instructor.  These  outlines,  as  they 
api>ear  from  month  to  month,  have 
two  objectives:  first,  they  are  in- 
tended to  help  every  Sunday  School 
worker    in    his    xmderstanding    the 


SUPERINTENDtNTS 

spirit  and  purpose  of  religious  edu-  organizations  who   care  to  join  in 

cation.   Second,  they  contain  sug-  this  study. 

gestions   on   how    the   teacher  can  Some  stakes  have  reported    that 

improve    his    or    her    methods    of  their     monthly     ward     leadership 

teaching  the  Gospel  to  the  mem-  meeting   may   devote   a  period    of 

bership  of   the  Church,   from   the  study   of    these    teacher    improve- 

Nursery  Department  to  the  Gospel  ment  problems  before  they  separate 

Doctrine  Department.  into    their    respective    organization 

groups  to  consider  their  report  and 

Helpful  Sources  for  Item  3  business  problems.     Insofar  as  the 

Some  helpful  sources  of  material  Sunday  Schools  are  concerned,  we 

for  Item  3  are  articles  in  The  In-  think  this  a    satisfactory    plan    so 

siructor;  Teaching  as  the  Direction  long  as  approximately  45  minutes 

of  Activities,  by  Dr.  John  T.  Wahl-  can  be  given    to  the    teacher  im- 

quist;  Principles  of  Teaching,  hy  Dr.  provement  lesson,  and  fifteen  min- 

Adam  S.  Bennion;  A  Study  Guide,  utes  or  more  if  needed,  to  the  Re- 

and  Visual  Aids  and  Teaching  Tods  port  and  Business  period. 

Guidebook.  Every  officer  and  teacher  of  the 

Sunday  School  should  study 
Who  Conducts  the  Faculty  Meetings  thoroughly  the  teacher  imprave- 
Since  the  Faculty  Meeting  is  a  ment  lesson  and  related  material  in 
ward  gathering,  the  Sunday  School  The  Instructor  in  preparation  for 
superintendent  is  in  charge.  How-  participation  in  the  Faculty  Meet- 
ever,  he  and  his  assistants  may  call  m%. 
in  any  person,  including  stake  board 

members  residing  in  the  ward,  to  THE  DIME  FUND 
assist   in   conducting   the   meeting. 

Board  members  should  do  all  in  their  ,  Sunday    September  17,  has  been 

power  to  stimulate  these  meetings,  designated  by  the  General  Board  for 

especially  in  presenting  helps  under  ^^  annual  Dime  Fund  Collection. 

Items  3  and  4  of  the  agenda.  ^^f   plan   for   the   drive  this   year 

IS  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  1943. 

Sunday  School  Faculty  Meeting  is  a  Briefly  it  is  this: 

new  name  for  what  has  •^been  known  Each  ward  or  branch  in  the  stakes 

for  many  years  as  the  Monthly  Re-  should  submit  to  the  stake  Sunday 

port  and  Business  Meeting,  with  the  School  treasurer  an  amount  equal 

added    function    of    a    lesson    on  to  five  cents  for  each  Latter-day 

Teacher  Improvement.     The  lesson  Saint  of  record   (the  ward  popula- 

under  this   title  published  in   The  tion,  less  the  number  in  the  armed 

Instructor  each  month  is  offered  for  forces.)    All  that  is  collected  in  the 

study  and  discussion  by  all  officers  drive  over  this  amount  may  be  re- 

and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  tained  by  the  local  Sunday  School, 

the  Primary  Association,   and    of-  The  stake  board  retains  20  per  cent 

ficers  and  teachers  of  other  Church  of  all  collections   submitted   to  it, 
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and  forwards  the  balance  to  the 
General  Treasurer,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Quota  sheets  for  the  campaign 
have  been  sent  to  all  stake  super- 
intendents, and  Dime  Fund  envel- 
opes have  been  dispatched  direct  to 
ward    superintendents. 

In  the  missions,  funds  collected  by 
the  local  branches  are  submitted  to 
the  mission  office  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  mission  Sunday 
School  supervisor. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  gen- 
erally, greatest  success  is  achieved 
in  those  wards  and  branches,  where 
the  ward  (or  branch)  is  zoned  geo- 
graphically, and  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  given  each  a  district  in 
which  to  call  on  all  members  of  the 
Church.  When  this  plan  is  used, 
each  family  may  be  given  a  per- 
sonal invitation  to  attend  Sunday 
School  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  a  small  coin  or  two. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  misunderstanding  current  in  some 
Sunday  Schools  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  elective  as  applied  to  the 
Genealogical  course.  It  means  that 
the  course  is  not  required  of  any 
student  or  group  of  students,  but 
that  any  student  over  18  years  of 
age  may  elect  this  course.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  stu- 
dents over  20  years  of  age  who  have 
completed  the  Gospel  Message 
course.  Some  of  these  students, 
however,  may  be  called  to  take  the 
Teacher  Training  courses.  Others 
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may  elect  either  the  Genealogical 
or  the  Gospel  Doctrine  course. 
"Wherever  it  is  feasible,  as  it  gen- 
erally! is  in  all  except  small  schools, 
provision  should  be  made  to  offer 
all  courses  listed  for  the  year.  In 
small  schools  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  rotate  courses  so  that  each  pupil 
will  have  opportunity  to  complete 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses 
provided  by  the  General  Board. 


CLEAR  THE  CHANNEL 
Delia  Adams  Leitner 

Clear  the  channel  of  my  life, 

Lord,  I  pray, 
Of  indifference,  of  disdain, 

That  I  may 
Be  alert,  be  keen  to  see 
Ways  to  serve,  to  do^  and  be 
All  that  You  expect  of  me. 

Now,  to-day. 

Clear  the  channel  of  my  life, 

Let  me  know 
Strength  of  purpose  as  thy  gift 

To   bestow. 
Take  away  the  hindering  fear, 
Bid  all  doubting  disappear. 
Realizing  Thou  art  near 

As  I  go. 

Clear  the  channel  of  my  life, 

May  I  be 
Tilled  but  only  with  Thy  love 

Flowing  free. 
Radiating  faith  and  power. 
Humbly  use  this  precious  dower. 
Consecrating  every  hour. 

Lord,  to  Thee. 


Secretaries — 


NEW  BRITAIN  REPORTS 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
School  in  New  Britain  was  organized 
Sunday,  May  7,  but  already  it  has 
established  a  reputation  at  head- 
quarters for  prompt  reports. 

Reports  of  Sabbath  School  sessions 
held  up  to  July  9  arrived  at  the 
General  Secretary's  office  ten  days 
later — and  they  came  almost  half 
way  around  the  globe! 

This  jungle  Sunday  School,  pre- 
sided over  by  Superintendent  (Lieu- 
tenant) Rue  B.  Dastrup  (Eleventh 
Ward,  Emigration  Stake,)  has  an 
enrollment  of  42,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  30.  Sergeant  Clar- 
ance  E.  Wahlquist  (Grant  Ward, 
Cottonwood  Stake),  is  secretary. 

SPECIAL  SUNDAYS 

There  are  several  Sundays  dur- 
ing the  year  when  classes  do  not 
meet.  These  include  such  events  as 
Mother's  Day,  Easter,  and  the  day 
of  the  Christmas  program.  Even 
though  classes  are  not  held,  secre- 
taries should  list  on  the  monthly 
report  the  total  number  present  at 
the  services. 

If  possible,  teachers  should  mark 
their  class  rolls  for  these  occasions, 
but  this  is  not  always  practical.  But 
every  secretary  should  see  to  it  that 
the  total  attendance  is  listed  on  the 
monthly  report. 

Ordinarily  Sunday  School  attend- 
ance swells  to  great  heights  on 
Mother's  Day,  Easter  or  for  the 
Christmas  program.    Let's  see  that 


our    Sunday    School    receives     the 
proper  credit. 

SAMPLE  FORMS 

Some  time  ago,  the  Sunday  School 
offices  prepared  a  sample  branch  or 
ward  monthly  report  form  properly 
filled  out.  They  were  distributed 
to  wards  and  missions.  If,  for  some 
reason,  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  you 
may  obtain  one  free  by  writing  to 
Sunday  School  headquarters,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.  (Ask  for  Form  S.S.  No.  3) 
We  suggest  that  every  secretary  fas- 
ten a  copy  to  his  or  her  minute  book 
or  keep  in  a  readily  accessible  place 
for  handy  reference. 

NEW  SERVICE 

A  new  service  for  assisting  and 
stimulating  Sunday  School  work  in 
English  speaking  missions  has  been 
opened  by  the  General  Board. 

A  complete  mailing  list  of  all 
branch  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dents for  these  missions  is  being  pre- 
pared, in  order  that  circular  material 
may  be  distributed  direct  to  them 
without  burdening  mission  super- 
visors with  this  task.  Copies  of  all 
materials  will  be  dispatched  to  mis- 
sion headquarters  a  few  days  before 
in  order  that  the  supervisor  might 
first  acquaint  himself  with  the  in- 
structions or  suggestions. 

A  similar  service  has  been  pro- 
vided ward  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
stakes  for  some  years.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  will  benefit  from  the  new 
system  for  missions. 
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"CORTES  THE  CONQUEROR" 

The  writer  o£  this  review  has  just 
finished  the  reading  of  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  At  the  end, 
he  said  to  himself,  "Why  hasn't 
someone  written  a  story  around  Ma- 
rina, the  native  girl,  who  was  so 
helpful  in  that  conquest?"  And 
now,  not  only  has  someone  written 
a  story  around  that  fascinating 
dusky  maiden,  but  the  author  of 
that  story  is  a  Utah  woman,  Eliza- 
beth Cannon  Porter. 

While,  of  necessity,  the  setting  of 
the  story  is  war,  yet  Cortes  the  Con- 
querer  is  essentially  a  romance,  and 
even  war  may  be  romantic.  Besides, 
it  happened  so  long  ago  that  the 
characters,  like  those  in  some  of 
Scott's  medieval  tales,  can  be  made 
more  romantic  than  they  probably 
were.  Mrs.  Porter  has  here  told  a 
good  story  well. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Instructor 
Cortes  the  Conqueror  should  be  of 
special  interest,  as  the  material  was 
tO'  its  author.  The  natives  were 
"Lamanites,"  descendants,  as  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  man  who  led  a  colony 
from  Jerusalem  to  what  cam^  to  be 
America,  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  volume,  therefore,  has 
a  connection  with  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, which  some  of  our  teachers 
are  presenting  in  their  classes.  Mrs. 
Porter  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
natives  in  her  heroine,  the  little 
native  girl  who  helped  Cortes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  Mrs.  Porter  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Angus  M.  Can- 
non and  Dr.  Mattie  Hughes  Cannon. 
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She  was  graduated  first  from  the 
Latter-day  Saints  High  School  and 
later  from  the  University  of  Utah. 
Also  she  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  editorial  department  of 
The  Instructor,  then  The  Juvenile 
Instructor.  In  both  the  high  school 
and  the  university  courses  in  Eng- 
lish Mrs.  Porter  showed  great  promise 
as  a  writer,  and  she  has  abundantly 
fulfilled  that  promise  in  her  writ- 
ings, of  which  Cortes  the  Conqueror 
is  perhaps  her  best. 

The  book  is  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Dorrance  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

— /.  H.  E. 

MOUNTING  PICTURES 

Only  one  picture  should  be  pasted 
on  a  mounting  sheet.  More  pictures 
will  be  distracting  in  classroom  use. 
For  library  use,  pictures  should  not 
be  pasted  in  scrapbooks. 

In  placing  pictures  on  mounting 
paper,  some  simple  optical  laws 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  picture  is  placed 
with  the  length  in  verticle  position, 
then  the  widest  margin  should  be  at 
the  bottom,  the  next  widest  at  the 
top  and  the  narrowest  margin  on  the 
sides.  When  the  length  is  placed 
horizontally,  the  widest  margin 
should  again  be  at  the  bottom,  the 
next  widest  on  the  sides  and  the  nar- 
rowest margin  at  the  top.  It  is 
diflficult  to  observe  all  these  propor- 
tions all  the  time,  because  pictures 
are  of  different  sizes,  but  the  im- 
portant law  to  remember  is  that  the 
margin  at  the  bottom  should  always 
be  wider  than  the  margin  at  the  top. 
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SONG  FOR  OCTOBER 

During  the  song  practice  the  di- 
rector will  do  well  to  bring  the 
general  thought  of  the  song  to  the 
attention  of  the  congregation.  Let 
us  strive  to  create  such  interest  in 
the  singing  of  the  text,  that  a  spir- 
itual activity  results.  The  chorister 
who  is  able  to  bring  the  message  of 
the  song  to  his  singers  is  an  able 
character. 

Each  director  has  his  own  way 
to  introduce  the  theme  of  a  song. 
In  some  cases  attention  can  be  di- 
rected to  an  incident  concerning 
the  writing  of  the  hymn.  Another 
time  a  brief  scriptural  quotation  in 
harmony  with  the  general  thought 
of  the  hymn  can  be  read.  One  of  the 
best  sources  will  be  a  brief  reference 
to  the  writings  by  leaders  of  the 
Church.  The  following  are  sugges- 
tions. 

The  song  selected  by  the  General 
Church  Music  Committee  for  the 
month  of  October  is  "Secret 
Prayer"  found  on  page  193  in  the 
D.S.S.S.  Concerning  secret  prayer, 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  has  said — 

"I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  one  of  the  best  things 
in  all  the  world  to  keep  a  man  true 
and  faithful  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  supplicate 
God  secretly  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  guidance  of  His  holy 
spirit." 

Other  references  that  bear  out 
the  thought  of  the  song  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Prayers  are  heard  in  heaven  very 


much  in  proportion  to  our  faith. 
Little  faith  gets  very  great  mercies, 
but  great  faith  still  greater." — Spur- 
geon. 

"In  prayer  it  is  better  to  have 
a  heart  without  words  than  words 
without  a  heart." — Bunyan. 

"When  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which 
is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father,  which 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee 
openly." — Matthew  6:6. 

This  selection  is  used  extensively 
throughout  the  Church;  however, 
directors  might  still  develop  a 
stronger  belief  in  the  need  for  Se- 
cret Prayer.  This  in  turn  will  re- 
sult in  worshipful  singing  that  is 
suitable  for  this  devotional  song. 

Pipe    Organ   Registration    for 
Congregational  Singing 

The  organ  may  be  played  loud 
enough  so  that  it  will  give  good 
support  to  the  congregational  sing- 
ers. In  general,  use  eight-foot  and 
four-foot  tone  on  the  manuals,  and 
eight-foot  and  sixteen-foot  tone  in 
the  pedals.  Avoid  all  sixteen- foot 
stops  and  sixteen -foot  couplers  in 
the  manuals,  as  their  use  obscures 
the  clarity  of  tone. 

For  maximum  power  in  a  pipe 
organ,  draw  the  above  recommended 
stops  together  with  sixteen-foot 
stops,  or  sixteen-foot  couplers,  and 
then  play  the  hymn  with  both  hands 
one  octave  higher.  Both  power  and 
brilliancy  will  be  added  by  this 
means.  But  be  sure  to  play  one 
octave  higher; 
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Always  leave  the  tremolo  off  for  for   brilliancy  and  power,   and   the 

solidity  and  dignity  when  the  con-  one  on  the  left  side  for  strength  and 

gregation  sings.  However,  the  trem-  richness  of  the  bass.  The  right  knee 

olo  may  be  used  for  softer  interludes.  swell    may    be    pushed    completely 

These    recommendations    may  Leave  off  the  sixteen  foot  stop 

sound  technical  when  read  on  this  on  the  right  side.    Its  use  obscures 

page,  but  we  promise  that  they  will  open. 

be   interesting,    and   easily   remem-  clear  tone  quality.   And  avoid  using 

bered  when  once  tried  out  on  the  the  left  knee  swell  because  it  brings 

organ.  on   this   objectionable   sixteen   foot 

stop. 

Reed   Organ   Registration   for  In    general,    use    eight-foot    and 

Congregational  Singing  four- foot   stops   on   both   sides   to- 
gether  with  both  octave   couplers. 

Good  organ  registration  is  a  f  ac-  For  maximum  power  in  a  reed  organ, 

tor  in  good  congregational  singing.  the   expert   organist    will   draw    all 

The     organ    may    be    played    loud  the  above  stops,   together  with   all 

enough  so  that  it  will  approximately  sixteen-foot  stops,  and  then  will  play 

balance  the  sound  of  the  singers.  the  right  hand  one  octave  higher 

The    organ    should    not   overpower  than  usual,  We  recommend  that  this 

the  singers,  nor  the  reverse.    On  a  last  procedure  be  practiced  privately 

reed  organ,  let  the  octave  couplers  before  it  is  used  on  a  congregation 

be  drawn,  the  one  on  the  right  side  of  singers. 

The  Winds  That  Must  Be  Faced 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

Praise  be  when  I  can  -master  little  things — 
There  is  no  menial  duty  so  debased. 
But  if  it  must  be  done  a  power  brings 
like  tather  from,  the  winds  that  must  be  faced! 
Praise  be  when  I  can  subjugate  my  soul. 
The  armaments  that  stride  the  Seven  Seas, 
'  Move  tinder  graph  and  chart,  but  self-control 
Is  nobler  and  piperlative  to  these; 
Praise  be  when  I  can  triumph  over  fear — 
There  is  no  failure  and  there  is  no  loss 
Save  fear  stalks  side  by  side  to  lend  it  ear. 
And  turn  the  resolution  into  dross. 
Praise  be  when  I  can  conquor  only  these — 
The  world  were  ?nine  with  all  its  royalties! 
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ADAM    S.    BENNION 


The  Power  of  Personality  in  Teaching 


II. 


Topic  for  November 

The  Dynamic  Importance 
OF  Personality 


"But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man:  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giv- 
eth  them  understanding." — Job  32: 
8. 

"Stand  therefore,  having  your 
loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  hav- 
ing on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness; 

"And  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace; 

"Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of 
faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked. 

"And  take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God: 

"Praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
watching  there-unto  with  all  perse- 
verance and  supplication  for  all 
saints;" — Ephesians  6:14-18. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
personality.  Don't  you  often  mar- 
vel that  among  the  two  billion  peo- 
ple in  the  world  there  are  no  dupli- 
cates? You  have  sole  copyright  to 
your  own  self — your  unique  per- 
sonality. 

And  personality  means  so  much 


in  teaching.  In  the  field  of  rehgion 
it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  teaching. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I, 
teaching  involves  many  things: 
Subject  matter.  Teaching  Tech- 
niques, Pupil  Responses,  The  Per- 
sonal Influence  of  The  Teacher.  All 
of  these  factors  are  important,  but 
none  of  them  more  so  than  person- 
ality. 

As  you  recall  the  teachers  who 
have  influenced  your  Ufe  for  good, 
let's  analyze  the  personal  qualities 
which  made  them  impressive. 

It  wasn't  merely  their  looks,  was 
it?  Not  that  some  of  them  don't 
still  hnger  in  our  memories  as  lovely 
— almost  angelic.  Everything  else 
being  equal,  good  looks  were  a  great 
asset  but  they  weren't  indispensable. 

It  wasn't  a  matter  of  mere  clothes. 
"Style"  and  "class"  helped  a  lot— - 
and  slovenliness  was  a  decided  draw- 
back— but  clothes  didn't  make  the 
teacher. 

It  wasn't  mere  charm  or  grace  of 
manner,  although  those  were  win- 
ning attributes. 

No — the  teacher  who  really 
gripped  us — the  one  who  inspired  us 
to  a  greater  tomorrow — in  that 
teacher  we  found  something  far 
deeper  than  these  surface  attrac- 
tions. There  was  a  spirit  about  them 
— an  emination  which  warmed  us. 
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As  I  recall  four  outstanding 
names,  you  call  to  mind  the  teacher 
who  gave  you  your  great  urges. 
The  Church  has  produced  many 
good  teachers.  But  three  of  them 
have  been  cherished  in  the  memory 
of  thousands  of  our  people. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  them. 
All  over  the  Church  men  and  wom- 
en testify  that  he  kindled  a  fire  in 
their  souls. 

He  was  not  a  tall  man — he  cer- 
tainly would  not  pass  for  handsome. 
His  writings  can  be  matched  in  a 
hundred  places.  But  when  he  rose 
to  the  heights  of  his  inspiration  his 
pupils  could  never  forget  him. 

He  is  not  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship — and  he  attained  no 
financial  status — but  his  name  is  a 
benediction  in  Israel. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  was  a  great 
teacher.  But  again,  not  because  of 
an  imposing  physique.  And  style  and 
charm  did  not  constitute  his  claim 
to  distinction.  But  when  he  en- 
livened his  scholarship  by  his  spirit- 
ual conviction,  fire  actually  blazed 
from  his  eye.  He  profoundly  im- 
pressed his  students. 

Dr.  George  H.  Brimhall  likewise 
could  kindle  a  spiritual  fire.  Boys 
by  the  hundreds  came  to  him,  timid 
lads  from  the  farm  to  leave  him  to 
wield  great  influence  among  their 
fellows.  His  textbooks  could  be 
forgotten — but  not  his  sermonettes. 

And  of  course,  if  we  look  beyond 
our  church,  what  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  personality 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  person, 
he  violated  almost  all  the  prescrip- 
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tions  of  charm.  He  was  tall,  awk- 
ward, and  ungainly,  but  he  became 
America's  greatly  beloved  president. 
His  spirit  spread  a  contagion. 

Each  of  these  men  radiated  a  tre- 
mendous influence.  They  studied, 
they  thought,  they  meditated,  they 
established  firm  convictions  in  their 
souls — they  declared  their  principles 
to  their  fellowmen — and  they  cher- 
ished a  passion  to  uplift  those  fel- 
lowmen. 

What  made  them  what  they  were? 
The  same  things  which  will  make 
us  what  we  become.  They,  too, 
were  creations  of  those  twin  influ- 
ences: Heredity  and  Environment. 
But  they  did  sovtething  abotit  them 
both.  The  love  of  a  mother  lifted 
Lincoln  out  of  a  log  cabin.  The  de- 
votion to  a  religious  faith  lifted 
Karl  G.  Maeser  to  great  new  heights. 

It  is  man's  unique  genius  to  be- 
come other  than  he  now  is.  He 
has  the  capacity  for  self-improve- 
ment.   He  is  a  spiritual  being. 

You  who  teach  can  take  on  new 
power.  You  haven't  attained  your 
full  stature  yet.  You  will  be  re- 
membered for  what  you  are.  For 
a  few  weeks  wouldn't  you  like  to 
contemplate  the  suggestions  which 
will  enable  you  to  grow?  That  is 
our   challenging  prospect  ahead! 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Who,  of  all  your  teachers,  had 
the  most  impressive  personality? 

2.  What  qualities  seemed  most  out- 
standing? 

3.  What  is  your  recollection  of  col- 
orless personalities? 

— More  on  page  451 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Notes:  1.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  Teacher-Training  page  in  The 
Instructor  for  August,  of  this  year; 
also  to  the  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  August  issue. 

2.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  make  two  lessons  out  of  the 
material  presented  in  Chapter  1  of 
the  Walquist  book,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities.  These  for 
October.  For  the  other  lesson  in 
that  month  it  is  suggested  that  the 
class  take  whatever  parts  of  Leland 
Monson's  article  in  the  August  is- 
sue on  "How  to  Develop  Ideas"  that 
he  may  think  mqst  useful. 

3 .  A  reading  of  the  matter  in  the 
text  will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is 
general  rather  than  concrete.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  supply  the  amplification,  the  ex- 
planation, and  the  illustrations, 
either  by  talking  or,  which  is  prefer- 
able, by  direct  questions  aimed  at  the 
class. 

Lessons  1  and  2.  For  Oct.  15  and  22 
Outcomes  of  Teaching 

What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  "outcome"  as  applied  to  teach- 
ing? The  Centtiry  Dictionary  says 
that  an  outcome  "is  that  which 
comes  out  of  or  results  from  some- 
thing." If,  therefore,  one  is  teach- 
ing or  learning  (as  in  the  case  of 
the   instructor   and   the    pupil,   re- 


spectively) ,  and  nothing  happens  as 
a  consequence,  then  nothing  has  been 
either  taught  or  learned. 

That  is  a  hard  fact,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  one  may  as  well  accept  it 
soon  as  later. 

For  example:  When  the  boy 
Joseph  Smith  read  that  passage  in 
James,  he  was  so  wrought  up  over 
it  that  he  went  out  into  a  grove  of 
trees  on  his  father's  farm  in  Man- 
chester and  prayed  about  the  ques- 
tion he  had  in  mind  as  a  result  of 
his  reading  of  James's  words. 

That  was  an  outcome  of  reading. 
He  had  learned  something — at  least, 
he  had  a  problem  to  solve,  which  is 
about  the  same  thing.  First,  he 
read;  than  he  had  a  distinct  impres- 
sion; after  that  a  question  arose 
in  his  mind;  and  finally,  he  acted. 
If  nothing  had  come  out  of  that 
reading,  he  would  have  learned 
nothing,  and  Mormonism  would  not 
have  been   born. 

The  problem  of  teaching  and 
learning,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
this:  How  can  I,  as  a  teacher,  in- 
duce a  definite,  specific  result  as 
the  consequence  of  my  teaching? 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
class  does  not  learn  as  a  class.  Your 
pupils  will  learn,  if  they  learn  at 
all,  only  as  individuals.  As  indi- 
duals  they  listen,  or  answer  ques- 
tions, or  are  impressed,  or  act  after- 
wards. Some  teachers  act  as  if  their 
group  did  these  things  as  a  group. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  remem- 
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ber  that,  in  order  to  teach  indi- 
viduals, one  must  think  and  talk 
in  terms  of  the  separate  individuals 
in  the  group.  And  this,  again,  im- 
plies that  one  knows  something  par- 
ticular about  each  member  of  the 
class  —  a  stupendous  job,  but  an 
essential  one. 

Some  Actual  Outcomes 

Two  instances  will  show  not  only 
that  outcomes  may  be  obtained,  but 
also  how. 

1.  A  boy  in  the  First  Interme- 
diate class  was  roudy,  ill-mannered, 
and  unruly.  The  teacher,  a  woman, 
called  him  to  her  one  time  after  the 
class,  and  talked  with  him.  Shortly 
afterwards,  before  any  outcome 
could  show  itself,  she  moved  to 
another  town.  Years  after  the  inci- 
dent a  young  man  came  to  her  home. 
"I  guess  you  don't  know  me,"  the 
man  said,  "but  I  am  that  tough 
boy  whom  you  talked  to  after  class 
one  time  in  the  town  of  Blank." 
She  remembered  the  occasion  and 
the  boy.  That  boy  was  now  a  bishop, 
and  had  come  to  tell  her  that  she 
furnished  the  turning  point  in  his 
life. 

2.  In  another  class,  in  another 
town,  a  boy  persisted  in  disturbing 
— breaking  up — -the  class  by  letting 
go  some  bugs  among  the  pupils. 
Here  was  a  problem.  Should  the 
teacher  dismiss  the  boy  and  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  attendance 
or  take  him  in  hand.  She  decided 
on  the  latter  course.  Observing  that 
he  was  interested  in  insect  life,  she 
asked  him  to  get,  by  the  next  class, 
as   many   of   this   small   life   as   he 
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could  and  tell  the  class  as  much  as 
he  could  about  each.  He  was  glad 
to  do  so.  Round  a  table,  with  boards 
to  keep  the  bugs  in,  the  class  listened 
attentively  to  a  recitation  about 
bugs.  At  the  close  of  it  the  teacher 
turned  the  lesson  into  a  religious 
channel,  to  give  it  a  spiritual  slant. 
This  happened  in  a  religion  class, 
which  was  held  on  a  week  day  .after 
school.  After  that  the  boy  gave  no 
further  trouble.  He  did  not  know, 
he  said,  that  bugs  had  anything  to 
do  with  God. 

Are  outcomes  always  immediate? 
What  was  the  method  used  in  each 
of  the  cases  cited?  What  knowledge 
was  implied  in  each  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher? 

Lesson  3.    For  October  29,  1944 

As  already  stated,  the  lesson  for 
today  may  be  taken  from  the  ma- 
terial on  how  to  develop  ideas.  There 
is,  of  course,  too  much  material  for 
one  lesson;  so  the  teacher  should 
choose  among  the  topics  such  as 
he  thinks  most  useful  to  the  class. 
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Socialize  the  Lancia 

School 

{Continued  fro-m  page  429) 

sometimes  the  lesson  falls  flat. 
This  adds  to  the  teacher's  worry, 
and  perhaps  more  time  and  effort 
is  spent  in  the  long  run  than  would 
be  required  to  take  the  pupils  into 
the  teacher's  confidence,  and  be  one 
with  them.  Besides,  the  results  are 
almost  infinitely  more  satisfying 
when  the  pupils  are  eager  and  happy. 
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{For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1944) 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Honesty,  Sincerity, 
Truthfulness 

This  is  the  "Thank  You"  month. 
Let  us  not  overlook  this  fact  in 
our  lessons  during  November.  Let 
us  particularly  stress  our  thankful- 
ness for  our  land  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom where  peace  reigns  supreme. 
Honest,  sincere,  and  truthful  lives 
make  this  existence  possible. 

Peter  Promised  to  Feed 
Jesus' Lambs 

Lesson  44.  For  November  5,  1944 

Objective: 

To  mstill  within  each  child  a  de- 
sire to  be  honest,  truthful  and  sin- 
cere. 

References: 

John  21:15-18;  Ancient  Apos- 
tles, David  O.  Mckay;  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,  Weed,  pages  327- 
3  30. 

Stiggestions: 

Jane  was  just  a  little  girl.  She 
loved  beautiful  things.  Sometimes 
she  loved  them  so  much  that  she 


took  them  for  her  own.  One  day  ' 
Mother  and  Little  Jane  were  in  a 
five-and-dime  store.  She  saw  a  lot 
of  pretty  rings.  She  thought  they 
were  beautiful.  So  she  took  one  in 
her  hand  and  started  home.  When 
they  had  gone  many  blocks,  Mother 
saw  the  ring  for  the  first  time. 
Mother  said,  "Jane  that  ring  is  not 
yours.  It  belong  to  the  store  and  we 
must  take  it  back."  Mother  and 
Jane  had  a  long  hard  walk  back  to 
the  store.  When  Jane  put  the  ring 
back  where  it  belonged  she  said, 
"You  wait  here,  ring.  Someday  I 
will  buy  you.  Then  you  will  be 
mine."  You  see.  Mother  had  helped 
Jane  learn  to  be  honest, 

Peter  Promised  to  Feed 
Jesus'  Sheep 

Lesson  45.  For  November  12,  1944 

Objective: 

.  To  gain  a  desire  to  be  honest, 
truthful  and  sincere  in  our  com- 
munity contacts. 

References: 

Same  as  last  Sunday. 

Stiggestions: 

Today's  lesson  is  a  continuation 
of  last  Sunday's  lesson.  Recall  the 
meaning  of  "Feed  my  Lambs." 
These  two  lessons  are  significant 
for  the  "Thank  You"  month.  We 
should  all  truly  be  thankful  that 
we  are  God's  lambs.  That  Jesus, 
the   Good   Shepherd,   will   care   for 
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US  is  another  reason  for  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

The  Sacrament 


The  Instructor,  September,  1942, 
page  536,  also  pages  539-540. 


Jesus'  Apostles  Promised  to 
Remember  Him 


Suggestions: 

As  this  Sunday  is  close  to  Thanks- 
giving the  group  might  enjoy  tak- 
ing a  basket  of  fruit  to  a  "shut-in." 
Lesson  46.  For  November  19,  1944      Let  each  child  bring  a  piece  of  fruit. 

Together  it  can  be  arranged  in  an 
Objective:  attractive  manner  in  a  basket.   The 

To  learn  why  we  partake  of  the      whole  class  will  enjoy  going  to  de- 
Sacrament.  liver  the  basket. 


References: 

Luke  22:19-20;  A  life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,  "Weed,  pages  278- 
279;  Story  of  the  Bible,  Hurlbut, 
page  637. 

Suggestions: 

Each  Sabbath  day  people  who  love 
the   Lord   meet   together   as   Jesus' 
apostles  did  long  ago.   The  bread  is 
broken  and  blessed  and  given  to  the 
people;  water  is  blessed  and  passed 
to  each  one.   As  the  bread  is  eaten 
and   the   water   drimk,   the   people 
think  of  Jesus,  of  how  he  loved  all 
of  us,  and  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  He  showed  His  love. 
Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread 
While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head 
Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 
To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 

Peter  Tells  the  People 
About  Jesus 

Lesson  47.  For  November  26,  1944 

Objective: 

Being  honest  and  truthful  is  one 
tvay  of  showing  gratitude  to  God 
for  His  blessings. 
References: 
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Honest  Abe  Lincoln 
Lesson  44.   For  November  5,  1944 

Note:  This  is  a  special  "Thank 
You"  month;  let  us  all  remember 
to  thank  Heavenly  Father  for  all 
of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  our 
peaceful  mountain  home. 

Objective: 

To  learn  to  love  truth  so  that  it 
will  guide  every  act  and  word  of  our 
everyday  lives. 

References: 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Little 
Spotted  Pig;  Honest  Abe  and  the 
Borrowed  Book.  Both  stories  may 
be  found  in  Manual  Lesson  No.  45, 
under  "Review  of  {Last  Sunday's 
Lesson." 

Suggested  Activities: 

Children  could  pretend  to  care 
for  the  little  pig  as  Abe  Lincoln 
did.  Walking  three  miles  to  take 
the  pig  to  its  mother  for  food  and 
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three  miles  home  again,  daily,  until 
the  pig  was  big  enough  to  eat  other 
foods. 

Song: 

"We  Thank  Thee,"  Little  Stones 
in  Song. 

Honest,  Kind,  Sincere  and 
Truthful  Abe 

Lesson  45.  For  November  12,  1944 

Objective: 

To*  show  how  neighbors  demon- 
strate the  virtues  of  honesty,  sin- 
cerity and  truthfulness. 

References: 

Pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
of  people  doing  righteous  things. 
Lesson  story  and  development  in 
Manual. 

Stiggested  Activities: 

Children  like  to  tell  stories  about 
themselves.  Each  child  could  tell 
some  instance  where  he  has  given  or 
received  kindness,  been  truthful  or 
sincere.  Teacher  might  pick  one  out- 
standing experience  and  suggest  that 
children  dramatize  it. 

Song: 

"Jesus  Said  Ijove  Ev'ry  One," 
Little  Stories  in  Song. 

The  lips  that  say,  "Forgive  me 
please, 

I  know  that  I  did  wrong," 

Will  wear  a  smile,  and  be  at  ease, 

And  sing  a  happy  song. 

Jesus  Told  Peter  and  Andrew 

THE  Truth 
Lesson  46.  For  November  19,  1944 

Objective: 

To  demonstrate  to  others  that  we 


are  honest,  sincere,  and  trttthftd, 
and  to  show  how  these  qualities  help 
tis  in  respecting  and  caring  for  our 
Sunday  Home. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones, 
page  70.  Matt.  4:18-22;  Mark  1: 
16-20;  Luke  5:1-12;  John  1:35-51. 
Lesson  development  in  Manual.  Pic- 
tures showing  children  caring  for 
treasured  possessions. 

Suggested  Activities : 

Discuss  object  in  the  Sunday 
Home;  e.g.,  chairs,  pictures,  piano, 
blackboards,  etc.,  and  impress  chil- 
dren that  these  things  belong  to  all 
who  enjoy  our  Sunday  Home.  Let 
children  tell  ways  in  which  they  can 
help  care  for  these  things  and  help 
others  to  care  for  them  too. 

Song: 

"Dare  to  Do  Right,"  Sunday 
School  Songbook. 

Jesus  Told  the  Rich  Young 

Man  the  Truth 

Lesson  47.  For  November  26,  1944 

Objective: 

By  being  honest  and  truthful  we 
show  Heavenly  Father  that  we  ap- 
preciate all  He  has  given  us. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
74.  Matt.  19:16-30;  Mark  10:17- 
31;  Luke  18:18-30.  Pictures  per- 
taining to  Lesson  story. 

Suggested  Activities: 

If  we  are  sincere  and  truthful, 
we  will  thank  Heavenly  Father  for 
our  Churchj  homes,  toys  and  other 
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blessings  rather  than  always  asking 
for  more.  Children  might  tell  of 
times  when  they  have  shared  their 
toys  and  been  much  happier  than 
had  they  kept  them  all  for  them- 
selves. 

Song: 

"Jesus  Once  Was  a  Little  Child," 

Primary  Scmgbook. 

Remember  your  prayers  little 

children, 
Both  morning  and  evening  each 

day, 
For  God  is  e'er  ready  to  hear  you, 
He  loves  all  His  children  to  pray. 

r/i4.r3eru  — 

The  Israelites  Gather  Manna 
Lesson  45.   For  November  5,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  honesty,  and 
truthfulness  were  demonstrated  by 
the  children  of  Israel  when  Heavenly 
Father  sent  them  food  from  Heaven. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  Nos.  42,  90 — ^Nursery, 
Kinjdergarten,  Primary  Set.  Pic- 
ture No.  8 — Cradle  Roll  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

In  this  lesson  we  desire  to  impress 
our  children  with  the  fact  that  even 
though  no  human  being  may  see, 
they  themselves  know  if  they  are 
honest,  sincere  and  truthful  and  are 
doing  right  and  that  God  our  Hea- 
venly Father  knows. 

Story: 

Here  ^he  Children  of  Israel  gath- 
ered manna.   Their  honesty,  sincer- 
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ity  and  truthfulness  was  evidenced 
by  whether  they  took  just  what 
they  should  or  if  they  took  more 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  no  one 
knew. 

Jesus  Told  His  Mother  the 
Truth 

Lesson  46.  For  November  12,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  to  whom  the  objects 
in  our  Sunday  Home  belong  and  why 
we  may  not  take  them  to  our  every- 
day homes  without  permission. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Personal  objects;  some  belonging 
to  the  children;  those  that  belong 
to  the  Sunday  School.  Pictures  Nos. 
11,  13  —  Nursery,  Kindergarten, 
Primary  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Talk  about  what  there  is  in  Sun- 
day School  and  to  whom  these 
belong.  They  are  ours  to  care  for, 
enjoy,  thank  God  for  but  not  to 
take  home.  If  one  should  have  a  mis- 
fortune such  as  tearing  a  picture  or 
breaking  something  he  or  she  can 
be  honest  and  tell  how  it  happened. 

Story: 

In  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  honest, 
sincere,  and  truthful  with  His 
Mother. 

Captive  Maid  Tells  Naaman's 

Wife  the  Truth 
Lesson  47.   For  November  19,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  how  the  Captive  Maid, 
the  Prophet  Elisha  and  our  Heavenly 
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Father  told  the   truth  to  Naaman 
and  his  wife. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Toys,  fruit,  other  objects. 

Lesson  Development: 

Children  contact  grocerymen, 
clerks,  or  proprietors  in  toy  stores, 
etc.  If  we  can  discuss  what  is  there 
and  who  owns  these  things,  we  then 
have  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
base  our  attitudes  and  actions.  Hon- 
esty, sincerity,  and  truthfulness  is 
just  one  way  in  which  to  follow  the 
Golden  Rule,  namely,  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you." 

Story: 

The  little  Captive  Maid  told  the 
truth,  unafraid,  of  how  God  would 
heal  and  bless  those  who  had  faith 
in  Him. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  Promised 
TO  Send  Baby  Jesus 

Lesson  48.  For  November  26,  1944 


Ob]ective: 

To  decide  who  sends  the  babies 
to  us,  why  He  sends  them,  how  He 
kept  His  promise  tojend  Baby  fesns 
to  Mary. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

A  real  baby  —  baby  pictures  — 
lullabies. 

Lesson  Development: 

Present  a  baby  or  baby  pictures. 
Discuss  what  they  are  doing.  En- 
courage the  children  to  tell  about 
the  babies  in  their  homes,  what  they 
do,  etc.  Present  pictures  of  children 
a  few  years  older.  Discuss  how  many 
birthdays  they  may  have  had  and 
what  the  children  do  on  their  birth- 
days. 

Story: 

Baby  Jesus  was  sent  by  our  Hea- 
venly Father  as  an  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  millions.  Since  we  are 
approaching  His  birthday, .  present 
and  discuss  the  pictures  depicting 
His  birth. 


The  Power  of  Personality  in  Teaching 
{Contimied  from  page  444) 


4.  In  this  chapter  we  have  said  noth- 
ing about  lady  teachers — what 
is  your  tribute  to  your  first  ones? 
Why? 

5.  Can  a  man  rise  above  his  envi- 
ronment ?    How  ? 

6.  Are  you  developing  fully  your 
potentialities? 

7.  What  is  your  program  of 
growth? 


HELPFUL  REFERENCES 

Adler,  Alfred,  What  Ufe  Should 
Mean  to  You. 

Bennett,  Margaret   E.,   Building 
Your  Life. 

Fosdick,  Harry  E.,  On  Being  A 
Real  Person. 

Shellow,  Sadie  M.,  Ho<w  To  De- 
velop Your  Personality. 
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SPUTTER 

Some  folks  speak  as  they  think, 
and  some  of  tener. 

—  Sunshine  Magazine. 

LOSER 
A  bachelor  thinks  all  girls  are  pho- 
togenic— all  he  gets  from  them  are 
negatives.        — Sunshine  Magazine. 

HEATED 
Men  are  like  steel — of  little  use 
when  they  lose  their  temper. 

—  Sunshine  Magazine. 

PATCH 

Jones:  "Here's  that  last  pair  of 
trousers  you  made  for  me.  I  want 
them  re-seated.  You  know,  I  sit 
a  lot." 

Tailor:  "Yes,  and  I  hope  you've 
brought  the  bill  to  be  receipted. 
You  know  I've  stoood  a  lot." 

—  Railway  Employees'  Journal. 

BARGAIN 

Then  there's  the  one  about  the 
tiny  girl  who  asked  her  Scotch  par- 
ents: 

"Mother,  what  are  prayers?" 

"Messages  to  heaven,  my  dear," 
replied  the  mother. 

"Then  that  is  why  father  always 
says  his  prayers  at  night — to  get 
the  low  rate." 

—  Kailway  Employees'  Journal. 
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ATTENTION 

An  icicle  is  a  drip  that  got  caught 
in  the  draft. 

— '■  Railway  Employees'  Journal. 

SHOCK 
On   a   street   car   a   man    gave  a 
woman  a  seat.    She  fainted.    On  re- 
covering she  thanked  him.  Then  he 
fainted. 

—  The  Think  Tank. 

HARMONY 
The  world  is  full  of  willing  peo- 
ple; some  are  willing  to  work,  and 
others  are  willing  to  let  them. 

—  Railway  Employees'  Journal. 

SOCK 

"Why  did  you  strike  the  tele- 
graph operator?" 

"I  gives  him  a  telegram  to  send 
to  my  gal  and  he  starts  reading  it — 
so  I  ups  and  gives  him  one." 

—  Thesaurus  of  HuTUOr. 

INTRIGUE 
"What  time  is  it?" 
"Nine  o'clock." 
(Slaps  face.) 
"What's  the  idea?" 
"I've  been  asking  people  all  day 
what  time  it  is  and  everybody  tells 
me  something  different." 

— Printing  Centre's  Spade 

RESULTS 

Customer:  "Honestly,  now,  is 
this  hairgrower  any  good?" 

Barber:  "My  dear  sir,  do  you 
see  this  hair  brush  I  am  using?  Until 
some  of  this  hair-grower  got  spilled 
on  it  last  week,  it  was  a  ping-pong 
paddle." 

—  Railway  Em-ployees'  Journal. 


in  the  Church  in  point  of  service.    (He  was  formerly  Granite  Stake  super- 
intendent in  Salt  Lake  City. ) 

Superintendent  P.  L.  Goddard  directs  the  Sunday  School  in  "Wilshire 
Ward,  now  presided  over  by  Bishop  Stanford  G.  Smith.  Bishop  Smith, 
just  past  thirty,  was  a  basketball  star  at  University  of  Utah  and  was  South 
Africa's  leading  baseball  player  as  well  as  an  outstanding  Latter-day  Saint 
missionary  while  there. 

There  are  54  other  flourishing  Sunday  Schools  in  the  six  stakes  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  a  site  has  now  been  chosen  for  another  imposing 
Latter-day  Saint  structure:  a  temple,  which  will  be  the  eleventh  erected 
by  the  restored  Church. 

"For  Zion  must  increase  in  beauty,  and  in  holiness;  her 
borders  must  be  enlarged;  her  stakes  must  be  strengthened.  .  ." 

—  Wendell }.  Ashion. 
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WILSHIRE  WARD  CHAPEL  (Los  Angeles  Stake) 
As  late  as  1895  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  established  branch  of 
the  Church  in  Los  Angeles.  Today  there  are  more  Latter-day  Saints  (over 
30,000  of  record)  in  that  vicinity  than  in  any  other  metropolitan  area, 
excepting  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  nearly  as  many  persons  (almost 
10,000)  in  the  more  than  fifty  Mormon  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  each  Sabbath  morning  as  comprised  the  total  population  in  the 
city  in  1880. 

One  of  the  largest  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  the  entire  Church,  convenes  in  the  argent,  Spanish-type,  Wilshire 
"Ward  Chapel,  situated  on  palm-lined  Manhattan  Place  and  Country  Club 
Drive.    More  than  1300  persons  attended  its  Easter  services  this  year. 

"Wilshire's  Gospel  Doctrine  class  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  Church: 
an  average  attendance  of  350  persons.  Classes  meet  in  carpeted  rooms, 
all  equipped  with  blackboards  and  most  of  them  with  pianos.  An  inter- 
esting place  in  the  chapel  is  the  basinette  room  accommodating  infants 
while  their  parents  attend  meeting. 

Wilshire's  beautiful  concrete  chapel,  finished  interioraly  with  South 
American  mahogany,  was  built  16  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Bishop  David  P.  Howells,  husband  of  Sister  Adele  Cannon  Howells, 
general  president  of  the  Primary  Association.  Much  of  the  labor  was 
provided  by  ward  members  toiling  late  into  the  mild  California  nights. 

Wilshire  Sunday  School  holds  Faculty  Meeting  and  Superintendents' 
Council  Meetings  regularly,  as  do  most  Los  Angeles  Stake  Schools,  super- 
vised by  Elder  Wilford  C.  Brimley,  one  of  the  oldest  stake  superintendents 

— More  on  other  side 


